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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The scenes here brought before the reader are 
what they profess to be^ scenes from real life. 
The facts, stated respecting those said to ha?e 
been Tiaited by the writer^ are real facts. Facts 
are indeed stated, and expressions are used, 
which the writer would not ha?e brought into a 
work of fiction. There is here no more fiction 
than was required for the form given to the nar- 
rative. 

B4m&nt March, 1835. 
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GLEAMS OF TRUTH, 



OR 



SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 



Chapter I. 
A MORNING WALK. 



** What different worlds people live in, within a stone'i throw oi 
each other." 

As I came up with two of my friends a few 
mornings since, when they were walking togeth- 
er, my attention was arrested by the manner in 
which one of them said to the other, ** It was, 
surely, a noble act. He is an admirable man." 

** O ! " said I, " who is this admirable man 1 " 

** We were speaking,'' said he to whom I had 

immediately addressed myself, "of Mr. C . 

I very much doubt the existence of a charity 
among us, which has any strong claims to patron- 
age, to which he has not been a benefactor. I 
could recount benefactions of his, which, taken 
together, would make as large a fortune as I 
should desire. He gives like a prince.'' 

The last words had hardly passed his lips, 
when a female approached us with great quick- 
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ness ; and, recognising me, said, " Good morning, 
sir ; I was going to see you. My little boy is 
very ill, and I was going to ask you to visit him." 

" I will be with you within half an hour," I 
replied, and she left us. 

The air, the tone, the whole appearance of 
this woman excited the notice and interest of my 
friends. Her dress was neat, but equally plain. 
No one would have ranked her among the rich, 
and yet no one would have supposed that she was 
of the class of the poor. Nor is she poor, for she 
supports herself by her own labors. Yet she 
works, and works hard, for her daily subsistence. 
" Is that one of your friends ? " inquired one of 
the gentlemen. 

*' It is," I said. *' Will you go with me to 
see her sick boy ? She also is capable of noble 
acts. She is an admirable woman." 

My friend perceived the emphasis which I had 
given to the word " admirable," and it recalled to 
him the expression which he had himself just be- 
fore used. He looked at me with a smile, but 
with n distinct expression also of surprise and of 
ia^redulity ; and repeating my words, and giving 
theilii the Ibrm of an exclamation, '' an admirable 
woman and capable of noble acts ! " asked, 
" What is the noble act from which you infer the 
high capacity of this good woman ? Is she, too, 
a public benefactor 1 " 

It was quite inadvertently that I had brought 
her into this contrast in bis mind, with the ** ad- 
muable man," whose benevolence he had been 
^ittoUiog to me. But I had known this woman 
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for some years. I had known her when her 
struggle to live. was far greater than it now is ; 
and I had seen her rise by untiring industry, 
from a bare ability to support herself, to an abili- 
ty to provide for two others beside herself I did 
not therefore hesitate to reply, " Yes, she too is a 
public benefactor. Shall I, in a few words, tell 
you the circumstance to which I referred when I 
said, * She is capable of noble act»* ? ** 

'' I should be glad to hear it,'^ was his answer. 

" Six or seven years ago," said I, " that woman 
was living with her widowed mother, in one of 
the smallest apartments which are rented by the 
poor in our city. There they supported them- 
selves by their own labors. I think it was in 
about a year from the time I first knew her, that 
the daughter was married to a man in no higher 
condition of life than her own. Principally, how- 
ever, if not entirely, by her own enterprise, she 
took and maintained a higher stand in life. She 
obtained the means by which she could stock a 
small shop ; and by the sales she was able to 
make, and the forethought and economy with 
which she managed her domestic concerns, she 
not only lived very comfortably, but found herself 
far better off in her pecuniary affairs at the end 
of the year, than she was at the beginning of it. 
About this time her mother, who had lived with 
her, died. She continued, however, to prosper 
in her business ; and, at the end of another year, 
felt herself to be quite at ease on the score of 
property. She could now pay at once for the few 
articles she had to purchase ; and in putting them 
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upon her shelves^ had the pleasant feeling that 
they were her own, — because they were paid 
for with her own money. 

" Hearing, about this time, of the dangerous 
' illness of one of her old neighbours, an extremely 
poor woman, and whose condition was made ten- 
fold more wretched by the cruelties of an intem- 
perate and reckless husband, she went with her 
husband to see this poor sufferer. She found her 
lying in a wretched bed, with twin children be- 
side her, to whom a short time previously she had 
given birth. There, also, was the father of these 
children, then under the stupefying power of alco- 
hol, and alike insensible to the claims of these 
helpless infants, and to the anguish of his own 
dying wife. It was a scene, the horrors of which 
I cannot describe. They are hardly to be con- 
ceived. There was scarcely any furniture in the 
room, except a poor and long-worn table, and the 
bed in which the mother and her infants were ly- 
ing. The family could have descended but one 
step lower, and yet have retained a shelter. Mis- 
erable as the bed was, — and it was one of the 
most miserable to be found even among the poor- 
est, — it yet raised her who was upon it from the 
floor. She suffered less upon it than she would 
have suffered in lying upon the hard floor, with 
only a few shavings, or a little straw beneath her. 
Over that bed, (it was about four years ago) 
stood the woman who has just lefl us, gazing al- 
ternately upon that mother and her twin chil- 
dren. I know not from which of these suppli- 
ants came the tones which most deeply pierced 
her heart. The cries of the infants, which in 
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Other circumstances might have been heard with 
pleasure, as indications of the strength of the 
main spring of life within them, even while yet 
they were otherwise so feeble, now seemed in 
them the most impassioned appeals which could 
be addressed to the human soul. It hardly re- 
quired an effort of the imagination to associate 
with these cries the very words, * Mercy ! Mer- 
cy ! ' And the deep drawn sigh of the mother, 
— a sigh which seemed tp tear up all the sensi^ 
bilities of the soul that heard it, and thus to show 
the depths from which it had come in the soul of 
the sufferer, — and the big tears, as again and 
again they rolled over her cheek, — as they 
gushed from closed eyes, and rolled over cheeks 
already as pale as they would be in death, — 
these were appeals, from which this good woman 
could not turn away. 

" * What can I do for you,* she asked the suf- 
ferer. 

. ** * O nothing,* was the reply ; * I shall soon be 
gone, and I have now but one care. Were it 
not for my babes, I should be glad to go. But, 
O, what will become of my children ? In the 
wide world there is no friend for them, unless 

' * here she hesitated, — sobbed, — but at 

last said, ' unless you will take them.' 

** ' And will you give them to me ? ' said this 
woman. 

^* * O most joyfully,' replied the agonized moth- 
er ; and, pressing her hand upon her throbbing 
heart, added, * Most gratefully ! You have no child. 
Will you take them ? Will you be their mother I ' 
1* 
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'' Thb woman, —may I not say this admirtMt 
woman ? — went to her husband, who was stand- 
ing in a distant^part of the room, and said to him, 
* May I take these children ? I shall be very 
glad to have them for my own/ 

" * I am quite willing,' was his reply. 

" Then, turning to the father of the children, 
she asked him, * Will you also give me the chil- 
dren entirely for my oum ? ' 

" ' Yes ; I cannot take care of them,' was his 
reply. 

" Then immediately bending over the mother, 
she said, ' Make yourself now quite easy ; be at 
peace ; I will bring up these children as my 
own/ 

" Here was a scene of moral sublimity, which 
I must leave to your own imaginations. A paint- 
er would have dated from it as an era in his life. 
Bring before your mind, in the first place, the 
bloated, insensible, reckless husband of that dy- 
ing wife, and father of those twin children ; then 
the husband of the woman you have just seen, his 
face lighted up with the interest which had been 
excited in his heart for these children, and alter- 
nately looking upon them, upon their father, up- 
on his own wife, and upon the dying mother 
Then conceive of this wife, thus suddenly be- 
come the mother of two adopted infants, bending 
over the bed of the mother who had given birth 
to them ; her own eyes now filled with tears, at 
once of sympathy with the sufferer before her, 
and of gratitude in the feeling of the relief which 
she had given < to this sufferer, and of the boon 
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she had obtained in these children. And, final- 
ly, see that dying mother, who, a moment before, 
had Iain with closed eyes, and apparently breath- 
ing out her life under the pressure of a weight 
which seemed to be crushing to death her very 
soul, as well as her body ; her eyes, now open, 
and glistening with the grateful emotions of her 
heart ; her very tears, irradiated as they were 
with a smile, now indicating the relief of her 
mind, and its comparative lightness ; and hear 
her, now thanking God as for the greatest of 
earthly blessings, and now, as she turned her 
eyes from her children, to their new mother, 
looking the emotions to which words could give 
no utterance. The sufferer soon expired, and 
the infants were immediately taken to theur new 
home. And there now are those children, a boy 
and a girl. They are between three and four 
years old ; and, through these years, they have 
been objects of a care, a watchfulness, a love, 
which could hardly be exceeded by any parent. 
These are the only children of this woman. 
Will you now go with me, and see the little one 
that is ill ? Go with me ; and while you shall be 
there, ask no questions implying your knowledge 
of what I have told you. Observe for yourselves 
the workings of her heart. Will you meet me in 
about twenty-five minutes from this time, at or 

near No. 15, Street ? " 

One of the gentlemen at once agreed to meet 
me, and we separated. The appointed moment 
brought us together again. I entered the house, 
and he followed me. We passed through the 
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small shop, ascended a flight of stairs, and en- 
tered a chamber. It was a small room, parti- 
tioned off from a large one, the front windows 
of which opened into a thronged and noisj 
street. But it was a neat and commodious room. 
The little sick boy was lying in a clean bed ; the 
father was at the bed-side, with his little girl up- 
on hb knee ; a nurse was busy at the fire ; and 
the mother, — yes, I will call her so,, for she 
has well earned this dearest of human names, — 
after a respectful notice of my friend, began her 
account to me of the rise and progress of the ill- 
ness of her boy. He was not dangerously ill. 
But the apprehensions of the mother had been 
strongly excited. This child, — or rather, these 
children, — she considered as her most precious 
earthly possession. They had been a peculiar 
gift of God to her ; and while she committed 
them to Him from whom she had received them, 
it was with all the sensibilities, with which a 
mother's heart clings to her babes. She wanted 
the sympathy, the support of Christian friend- 
ship ; and it was to obtain these, that she had 
asked me to visit her child. The mother of the 
Gracchi felt not a higher sentiment towards her 
children. 

** I think you will not," I said, *' be called to 
the trial of separation from your little boy. We 
should, however, be constantly prepared for the 
trials, to which a little reflection would make us 
feel that we are constantly^ exposed. And we 
should feel that our Father is as kind in his pur- 
poses when he afflicts us, as when he cfowns us 
with prosperity." 
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" I know it," she said ; " I know we should be 
always resigned to His will ; and I hope — " 
Her heart was too full for utterance. 

My friend approached the little girl, and said, 
" I think brother will soon be well again ; and 
then you will be very happy." 

*' Don't cry, mother," said the little girl ; 
" brother will soon be well again." 

The mother told us of the fond anticipations 
with which she had looked to the near approach 
of the time, when both of her children would go 
to school. She told us of their love of each 
other, and of their affectionate expressions and 
conduct to herself; and of her hopes of their fu- 
ture virtue, and usefulness, and happiness. I en- 
deavoured to strengthen in her heart the princi- 
ples of a true and unreserved dedication of her- 
self, of her children, and of every interest of her 
soul to God, and to cheer her with th6 trust, 
which I thought she might feel, that «he would 
be blessed with the recovery of her child ; and 
having then united with her in prayer, we left 
her. 

" And those are the twin children of whom 
you told me ? " said my friend. 

" They are," I replied ; " and I will now ask if 
the woman who took them from the sink of pollu- 
tion in which she found them, who for four years 
has been to them all that a mother could have been, 
and who is hoping and striving to rear them with 
all a mother's tenderness and fidelity, both for 
time and for eternity,* is not an admirable woman, 
— a public benefactor ? " 
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"I certainlj think," said be, "that this is 
higher virtue, greater self«acrifice, purer benevo- 
lence, than was that of which I expressed to you 
such high adrau-ation. This is a noble charity. 
I would rather be that woman, than the founder 
of any hospital in Christendom. I fear there are 
not many even of those who gi?e most liberally of 
their abundance, who would have taken two chil- 
dren such as these were to his own home, and 
his own bosom, and have been to them as a 
father." 

" I would be just," said I, " in my estimate of 
every individual. There is great virtue, — or, to 
gpetk with reference only to benevolence, there 
are noble examples of it, among the rich. But 
there are also noble examples of it among those 
\v1k> are not rich, and even among the poor. I 
feel a profound respect for the affections and the 
chnracter of the woman we have just led. She 
i«^ indeed, entirely above dependence on charity. 
But etie has raised herself to the competency in 
which you have seen her, by her own industry 
and economy. She has known what it is to 
struggle with the difficulties of a far lower condi- 
tion, and she knows not only the physical suffer- 
ing^^ but the moral exposures, of childhood in such 
a condition. She has therefore the joyous feeling 
of having saved two children from the greatest of 
those exposures. I go to that woman that I may 
learn, and not that I may teach, the benevolence 
of the Gospel." 

" This, however," said my friend, " is, I sup- 
po%, altogether i£n unparalleled example. It is 
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beantifbl as an illustration of what might be ef- 
fected by Christian benevolence ; and, even stand- 
ing alone, I gaze upon it with delight, as a bright 
light in a very dark place." 

''IcouU not indeed," said I, "tell you of 
many such examples. Yet one occurs to me 
which is not altogether dissimilar. About four 
years ago my assistance was asked by a poor wo- 
man, a Mrs. Sandon, who was very solicitous to 
obtain a situation in which her eldest son might 
learn a trade. The boy was then fourteen years 
old. In my intercourse with this family, I was 
particularly gratified by the strong interest which 
the members of it felt in each other. Four other 
children seemed to feel quite as anxious as their 
mother respecting the provision which was to be 
made for John. A short while afterwards, when 
I was speaking of this family to one who had 
long and intimately known it, I was told that a 
poor girl, whose heart had been stolen and broken 
by one of the basely unprincipled prowlers upon 
female credulity and vanity, in the day of her 
desolatipn and misery had sought a temporary 
shelter in the house of Mrs. Sandon. There, for 
a time, her board was paid by him who had ruined 
her. This young creature gave birth to a son, — 
and died. The father continued to pay the board 
of this 'child for some months, and he also died. 
Application was then made for aid to the rela- 
tions of this father. But this aid was perempto- 
rily Vefused. Mrs. Sandon then gave this boy 
the place of a son in her heart. She taught him 
to call her, Mother, and reared him with her chil- 
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dren as her own child. He was edacated in oar 
schools, is now at a good trade, and gives a fair 
promise of being a respectable and useful man. 
Now I am as much alive as you can be to the 
danger of increasing profligacy, by^provisions 
called charities *pour enfans trouvesv* But I 
greatly honor the virtue which saved that child 
&om growing up ignorant of the relations, inter- 
ests, and virtues which are developed in the heart, 
and can grow freely and strengthen only within 
the sphere of the domestic circle, and under the 
parental influence of home." 

We entered another dwelling, and ascended to 
its upper story. The sun shone brightly into the 
chamber, and the room was entirely clean and in 
order. A beautiful child, between two and three 
years old, was apparently as happy as she could 
be in the fulness and overflow of her own spirits ; 
and an infant of about a year old was sleeping in 
a cradle. A very pale and obviously feeble man 
was sitting near the cradle. Having introduced 
my friend, I inquired of Mr. Burt, the father of 
these children, concerning his wife. *' She has 
gone out to work for the day, sir," he replied. 

" You are not well, sir," said my friend. 
" Have you been long ill 1 " 

''I have been confined eleven months, sir," 
said Mr. Burt. " I have a disease of the heart 
which makes me incapable of any greater exer- 
tion than is required for moving about the room. 
I could not go up and down stairs without great 
suffering." 

" I am glad to see you in so pleasant a cham- 
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ber/' said my friend. ** Your room is light, and 
you may see far around you. I should thixik also 
that this is a warm room.'' 

** Yes, sir," said Mr. Burt. " Our stove beeps 
it very comfortably warm. And then, too, we 
live in gfttt quietness here. But it is very fa- 
tiguing to bring water so high ; and to carry 
clothes into the yard, and to bring them up here. 
I should much prefer a lower room ; but then the 
rent would be higher." 

** And what is your rent ? " 
** Five and three pence per week. A room as 
good as this, below, would be six and nine pence, 
or seven and six pence." 

' " Does your wife earn enough to support you 
all?" asked my friend. 

** Not enough for our whole support in V^inter,? 
said Mr. Burt. ** She generally earns enough to 
pay our rent, and to supply us with food, j^ut 
she sometimes goes beyond her strength, and 
sometimes she is not well enough to work at all. 
But we do not require much aid except for fuel." 
" And what has been your occupation ? " asked 
my friend, 

" For the last two years I was a laborer," said 
Mr. Burt ; ** but I was not strong enough for 
hard work." 

" You were not then brought up to labor ? " 
" In early life," said Mr. Burt, " I lived upon 
a farm. My parents were farmers. I was with 
thMn till near the time when I was of age. I 
then came to the city, and got a place as runner 
in an office^ and had very good wages. After 
2 
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some years, when I had laid up between five and 
six hundred dollars, I thought I could go into 
trade. I therefore opened a grocery shop ; and 
my money gave me credit enough to enable me 
to open a well stocked shop. There for a while I 
supposed I was doing very welF. But my credi- 
tors failed ; and their creditors came upon me, 
and attached my goods. Here I lost nearly all I 
had possessed, and I had then no resort but to my^ 
hands." 

" And your wife has supported you for the last 
eleven months?" 

" She has, sir, with the assistance we have re- 
ceived from a few friends." 

** You are greatly blessed," said my friend, " in 
having a wife as able and well disposed as she is. 
I hope your spirits do not fail you under your 



" No, sir," said Mr. Burt ; " we are very hap- 
py. My wife works too hard ; but she is very 
cheerful ; she never complains." 

*' Taking into view your disease and confine- 
ment," I said, '' neither of which would be less 
if you had even a large fortune, what is there, for 
the want of which you have greatly suffered, and 
which such a fortune would have given you ? " 

" Why, sir," said Mr. Burt, " I do not know that 
there is much. I might have delicacies which I 
have not. But I cannot eat or drink much ; and 
the little I can take is of the simplest kind. I 
suppose we have not wanted any thing which was 
absolutely necessary for either of us. I am more 
troubled that my wife has so much to do^ than I 
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am for the want of any thing which we have 
not." 

"And yet," said I, '' it isj^(|^ improbable that 
these very exertions of your wife have strength- 
ened yqur interest in each other, and your mutual 
afifection,^ as no prosperity weuld have strength- 
ened them." 

" It may be so," he said ; "and )i^t property 
is a great good to those who know how to use it 
wisely." A^ 

" Ay," I replied ; '^^ in the hands of the 
wise it becomes a great good to many beyond 
themselves But you h&ve a good, I trust, which 
is better tb^li all the fortunes of the world ; and 
for that g/^od you may be greatly indebted to your 
long illir.ss. I have strong doubt whether the 
trial of poverty be greater than that of abun- 
dance, or whetKer sickness be by any means so 
great a trjal of virtue as health. To know God 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, is eternal 
life. Do you not think, then, that your adversity 
and illness have been important means of bringing 
you to the knowledge of God and of the Saviour? 
Would you exchange this knowledge, with its 
consolations and hopes, for all that the world 
could give you ? " • 

" By no means," said he. " I am poor ; but 
when I lost my property, I did not lose my con- 
science ; and I hope I never shall " 

" I hope you will not,'^ I sai4 " You may be 
able to wo»k again for your family* or you may 
not. But, even should you not, you may daily be 
working out for yourself an infinitely more glori- 
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0U8 inheritance than any of the earth. Let it be 
our care to bring every thought, desire, and feel- 
ing into obedienc^l^our Father's will. You have 
^ your cross to bear, and I have mine. Let us 
•each take up his cross, whateyer it be, a|^d bear 
it after Jesus. IMie trial which purilCs, be it 
what it may, wi^ exalt us. And the trial which ' 
perverts ani) corrupts us, be it ^at it may, will be 
for our increasing degradalaon and misary." 

In passing down stak^ront this visit, I found 
a very aged woman Riding at the door of her 
room, obviously waiting to see me. I paused, 
and she said, '* I hope ^u will aid #hose good 
people. They sometimes rejilly suiler. I want 
nothing for myself; but that woman ;s slavp^ 
herself to death. She is now out washing, and 
will be out all day ; and after she has como home 
at night, she Mpll do her own wasliing, and atsuv 
rise will have all her clothes hanging in the yard. 
But they will never comphiin." 

" I will soon see them again," I replied i and 
we left her. 

** That is a very interesting family," said my 
friend. " I should he glad to know more of them. 
Might I visit them without you ? " 

" Certainly," t answered ; " and most glad shall 
I be if you will once a week call upon them. 
You see that there is ^o difficulty in coming into 
very familiar communication with them. They 
want this kindly ^ecognkion and intercourse, and 
will be very fateful for it. What would the visits 
of a truly sympathizing friend be to you, if you had 
been eleven months shut up in your chamber, and 
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week had followed week, and month had followed 
month, to find and leave you in solitude and pov- 
erty 1^ 

A short distance brought us before the door of 
a family I jiad intended to visit. We entered. 
A mother was sitting by a stove, with a very 
young infant in her arms. Two other children, 
atH)ut five and three years old, were in the room. 
An elderly woman was also sitting with the 
motlfer. I saw th&t the mother had been weep- 

" Ah ! " said I, " your husband has again gone 
astray." 

" He has, sir," she replied ; " and now it ap- 
pears as if things were worse than they have 
ever been with us. He has taken things from 
his employer, and has pawned them for drink." 

Tears chased one another rapidly down her 
cheeks. I had intimately known this family for 
between five and six years. Turning therefore 
to my friend, I said, "The husband of this 
mother is a journeyman. He has a good trade, 
and is able to earn seven dollars and a half a 
week. On my first acquaintance with him, I 
found that he was periodically, — about once in 
five weeks, ^ — brought to the deepest degradation 
and misery by intemperance. After having been 
in this condition six or eight days, he would 
awaken as from sleep. He had been alternately 
stupefied and maddened. Now his strength 
would be prostrated, but his moral sensibilities 
would be in strong action. He would be covered 
with shame ; woidd weep, and most solemnly de- 
2* 
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cltre that he would never again taste spirits. I 
believe that, as far as intention was concerned, 
he was entirely honest in this declaration. * In a 
day or two he would be sufficiently restored to re- 
turn to his work ; and for successive weeks he 
would show great susceptibleness to the enormity 
of the f vil into which he had fallen, and to the 
interests and happiness of the family which he 
had so wantonly made miserable. He would be 
very industrious, a faithful husband, and a Icind 
father. In this condition of mind I have repeat- 
edly lefl him, when, having used water only as a 
drink for five or six weeks, he seemed to be in 
perfect health and self-possession, and entirely re- 
solved to persevere in the good course in which 
he had been living. But within an hour or two 
he would seize a moment in which he was unob- 
served, lay by his implements of work, and steal 
out. He was accustomed to work in this room. 
As soon as his wife missed him, under such cir- 
cumstances, she was quite certain all was over 
with him. If he had not money in his pocket, 
he would leave his hat or his coat in pawn for a 
glass of rum. Then he would come home at 
night, and throw himself upon the ipor to sleep. 
At dawn the next morning, he would be out , 
again ; and if he still had not money, he would 
take some small, but comparatively valuable arti- 
cle of furniture ; or, if he could obtain it, any 
article of his Sunday suit, to leave in pawn for the 
drink for which he hankered. I have visited him 
for successive days when he has been in this con- 
dition. But not more than once or twice have I 
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been able to call up any sensibility in him, tpl the 
ninth or tenth day after his fall. Now these pa- 
rents have six children, the two eldest of whom 
are earning five dollars a week. But here is an 
evil which threatens thecn all with ruin." 

" Is not this a case of monomania 1 " asked 
my friend. 

" I have long been satisfied that it is," I replied ; 
** and many are the cases among the intemperate, 
which I have long thought should be considered 
and treated as cases of monomania. I believe, 
too, that a cure of this disease might be obtained 
in an asylum for the unhappy beings who are the 
subjects of it. Not unfrequently have I met with 
cases, in which I have been assured by men, and 
I believe them when they say to me, that the 
taste of ardent spirits is not grateful to them ; 
that they do not drink them for the pleasure of 
drinking them, nor yet that they may obtain an 
oblivion of suffering. ' What then,' I ask, * is the 
itnpelling principle which drives you to an act, 
which you know must be followed by such fearful 
consequences ? ' * I don't know,' is the reply ; * it 
is an unaccountable hankering.' * But you know 
that every §|^ss of rum is extending disease more 
widely through your whole body; and by the 
same means you are extending an influence in- 
conceivably more dreadful through all your dispo- 
sitions, your affections, your soul. You are de- 
praving and breaking down the best capacities of 
your immortal nature. You are not only throw- 
ing away reputation and personal happiness, but 
you are bringing the deepest misery to this wife, 
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and to these children. And for what? f*or a 
glass of rum, or of gin. And yet you say that it 
b not the pleasant taste of the rum or gin which 
allures you to it Is this possible V ' It is possi- 
ble/ he replies, * and it is true.' ' And since you 
have been accustomed to drink it, have you never 
abstained from the use of it for a week or a fort- 
night ? ' * Yes, often.' * And then what led you to 
return to it ? '* 'I don't know ; I did not think of 
consequences ; I could not help it.' ' If I were 
now to offer you a glass of rum, could you not 
refuse it ? ' ' O yes ; I do not want it' * But now, 
when you do not feel that hankering of which you 
have spoken, and when you can calmly reflect 
upon the consequences of yielding to it by drink 
ing spirits, can you not arm your mind by reli- 
gious principles, and by considerations of your 
family, and prepare for the hour of danger when 
it shall come upon you? How happy may you 
make your wife and children ! What ruin may 
you not bring upon them by yielding to this han- 
kering ! And what a light and strength of joy 
would come to your own mind, if, feeling your 
immortality, and your accountableness toGod, you 
should triumph over this depraved aiyi depraving 
appetite ! ' * I know it.' ' And will you then so 
transgress again ? ' He is silent ; and to-morrow, 
or perhaps within the passing day, he may make 
himself, and all connected with him, completely 
miserable. He will die the victim of the diseased 
appetite, which might have been cured in an asy- 
lum, and the cure of which might have restored 
him to virtue, and usefulness, and happiness." 
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" Is it possible that I might save my husband 
from the house of correction ? " inquired the ago- 
nized mother. " 1 am told that an officer is seek- 
ing for him." 

I replied, " I should be glad indeed to have him 
for a time under other restraints than those of a 
prison. He requires restraint. But he requires 
also more than restraint, and hard labor, and soli- 
tary confinement at night. He requires a men- 
tal and moral treatment, which can be extended 
to him only by those who shall well understand 
cases of this kind. But our House of Correction 
is not now the den of iniquity which it once was. 
It will be better for him even to be there for a few 
months, than to have the tendencies of his dispo- 
sition unchecked, as they have been, under the 
unnatural and strange excitements of his appetite 
for ardent spirits. At least, should he be sent 
there, let us hope for good, and do what we may 
for the attainment of the good we desire for him." 

I have no wish to repeat all that I said on 
tiiis, or on any other occasion. I would suggest 
a few simple facts as materials for thought. I 
would give a mere outline of a few scenes as 
t^«y actually passed before me. I inay, how- 
ever, be permitted to say, that I -not only sym- 
pathize deeply with this suffering mother, but 
I equally pity, and cannot despise or contemn, 
her husband. I am not insensible to the evil, 
to the great guilt, of intemperance. But to a 
great extent I hold society, — Or its more fa- 
vored classes, —to be far more guilty in respect 
to the intemperance of the poor, than are the 
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poor themselves. The case of which I have 
spoken is, I think, decidedly one of monomania. 
Let any one who doubts of such cases, inquire 
of the superintendent of any asylum for the 
insane. The cases, however, are far more nu- 
merous, in which the poor become intemperate, 
in the first place, from the moral neglect with 
which they are treated ; and, secondly, from the 
facilities and excitements to intemperance by 
which they are everywhere surrounded. Add 
to these, a consideration of their dark, narrow, 
and oflen unhealthy places of abode ; of homes 
intensely warm in summer, and which can hardly 
be made warm enough for comfort in winter ; 
of the discouragement felt during weeks and 
months, when all that has been earned has been 
expended, and no resource remains but beggary, 
or debt, or theft; of a wife and children demand- 
ing what the husband and father cannot supply ; 
and of this husband and father almost literally 
driven fVom his home for the relief which, from 
day to day, he feels that he cannot find there ; — 
and I do not say that you will justify the poor in 
their intemperance ; — O, no 1 but you will feel 
that the poor are not alone responsible for the 
debasement to which intemperance so oflen 
brings them. You will feel strong compassion 
for them in this debasement. You will feel that 
the greatness of their moral exposures, viewed in 
connexion with their intellectual and moral 
weakness, gives them claims to an interest, a 
sympathy, a moral aid, which has never yet but 
very partially been extended to them. 
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Look for a moment also to the thousands, and 
tens of thousands, who from month to month 
are born in the haunts of poverty. In our own 
city, all the advantages of our common schools 
are freely offered to each of the children of this 
class among us. Yet, even here, not a few of 
these children often drink ardent spirits in their 
very infancy. Many of them are the children 
of parents, who have no strong sensibility to the 
importance of keeping their children at school ; 
of parents, who have themselves never learned to 
read well enough to enjoy a book. Many also 
are kept from school between the ages of eight 
and thirteen or fourteen years, to gather fuel for 
their parents through the winter ; and having 
thus been kept from school through one half of 
the year, are not' themselves disposed to go, nor 
do their parents care to send them, through the 
other half of it. They are thus reared to idleness 
and recklessness. At the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, when they should be apprenticed, many 
of them will engage in no employment which 
will impose a restraint upon their liberty ; and 
of those who will then submit to restraint, many 
will be placed in the charge of those, who will 
never for a moment regard them as intellectual 
and moral beings ; who will do nothing to form 
them to a religious and moral character ; and 
who will not only leave them exposed to intem- 
perance, but by theh- own daily example in 
drinking ispirits, will excite them to it. I can- 
not pass through the streets in which these 
classes of children are to be seen, — I cannot 
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follow them to their hoiises, or bring fairly be- 
fore my mind the difficulties and dangers of 
their condition, and the inquiry, Where lies re- 
sponsibility for them 1 and not feel, that very 
much of it lies with myself, and with the portion 
of society around me whose interest in them, 
and respi^ct for them, would secure their sal- 
tation. 

h^^ in looking to the parents of these chil- 

Sten, it should be distinctly understood, that the 
borer cannot always find employment, even if 
he always had both heahh, and a disposition for 
it. Demand must sometimes fail for labor, as 
it does also for the products of labor. * Is it said, 
that the laborer should economize his resources 
while he has employment, that he may be 
enabled to meet the necessities of the time wh^n 
he cannot have it ? True, he should. And, I 
will add, he should be trained to that self- 
discipline, by which he will not only be enabled 
to maintain a strict economy of his resources 
in the time of his prosperity, but may also 
maintain the moral energy and balance of his 
mind, when, with all this economy, he cannot 
pay his rent, or give necessary clothing or bread 
to his wife and children. Ah! this is a trial 
not uncommon among the poor ; and for which 
great moral energy, and great strength of re- 
ligious principle, are demanded. And how is this 
religious principle, — how is this energy, to be 
obtained ? Does God give it arbitrarily to one, 
and withhold it from another ? Or, on the con- 
trary ^ is it not the very purpose of the diversity 
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of talents and of condition which He has 
appointed for men, that the wise should be 
the teachers of the ignorant, that the strong 
should be the supporters of the feeble, that both 
inward and outward blessings should be held 
to be responsibilities, and that man should be 
His instrument for the communication of His 
greatest blessings to man ? I thank God that 
society is awakening to sensibility to these great 
principles; and when these principles shall live 
and act in the soul, as He intends that they shall 
live and act there, the rich will find that they 
have never conferred a greater good upon the 
poor, than the poor, in return, will have been 
instruments of conferring upon themselves. 



Chapter H. 
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A SHORT walk brought us to a house, in which 
were three families that I have been accus- 
tomed to visit. We entered a chamber. Here 

was a mother, Mrs. L , with a babe in her 

arms. A little boy, nine years old, was lying 
dangerously ill in the bed. The eyes, the 

whole countenance of Mrs. L , told us how 

bitterly she had been weeping. To my inquiry, 
"How is Charles to-day?" she rej^ied, "Very 
3 
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low, sir. The doctor has given him quite over." 
A poor woman, who lives in }he immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and who was then i% the room, was 
about to leave it, saying, *' I ^11 be back in a 

very short time." " Well," said Mrs. L , 

looking at a kettle of water which was over the 
fire, " the water will boil very soon." 

I perceived the object of this remark, and of 
the proposed return of the poor woman ; and I 
said to her, " I am glad of this ; you are coming 
back to do some washing for Mrs. L -." 

" Yes, sir," was her reply ; "J am sure she 
cannot do it, and I have great pleasure in doing 
what I can for her." 

" You have pleasure in it," said I. " I know 
that you have ; but now do you understand why 
it is, that you have this feeling of pleasure in do- 
ing this kind office ? " 

She paused ; but soon answered, " Why, sir, 
it is our duti/ to do what we can for one another." 

" Exactly so," I replied ; ** God has bound up 
our highest and purest pleasures with our sense 
of duty. Your will is now in harmony with the 
heavenly Father's will. You are obeying a law 
at once of his providence, and of his word. 
Your neighbour is in affliction ; because you 
know that she is in affliction, you come to see 
, what ypn can do for her. The clothes of her 
family must be washed, and she can neither wash 
them herself, nor afford to pay another for wash- 
ing them. In a knowledge of her necessities, 
you feel that you have a duty devolving upon 
yourself. Your heart thus hears the voice of 
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Providence saying to you, ' Give her the assistance 
you are able to give her.' To a Christian's heart 
this voice will bl as distinct as if it actually came 
to the ear in sc^nany words. And your heart 
has answered, ^ I will do what I can.' This is 
what I mean, when I say that your heart is in 
harmony with the heavenly Father's will." 

This poor woman's face was suffused. A tear 
rolled down her cheek ; and, simply repeating,^ 
" I will be back directly," she left us. The tears 

of Mrs. L r- were again flowing profusely. I 

* went to the bed, and thought I saw the impress 
of death upon the face of the child. I turned to 
her, and said, "And cannot you also, my friend, 
now bring your mind into harmony with' our 
heavenly Father's will ? " 

** O, sir," she replied, " he is the best of all 
my children. He is the best little boy I ever 
knew. I never had any trouble with him. He 
would never even go into the street, but when I 
gave him leave to go. And his sunday-schbol 
teacher says he is the best boy in his class. He 
was here yesterday, and as he stood looking at 
him he said, * I hope I shall see him in the 
school again.' I have loved him too much. He 
has been my idol." 

Leaving her mind free for a moment to regain 
its balance after this gush of maternal sensibility, 
I said to her, " And yet you would not be an 
idolater. You would not turn from our heavenly 
Father to an idol. You would not withhold your 
heart, you would not withhold even this precious 
child, from him." 
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*' I am very wicked," was the reply. " I know 
that I ought to be wholly resigned to God's will. 
I know that there is no other than himself in 
whom I can find peace. I hope I shall be en- 
abled to say, * Not my will, but thine be done.' " 

** This very hope, my friend," said I, " is the 
beginning of Christian resignation. But you have 
not yet the hope which is fastened as an anchor 
sure and steadfast within the veil. You do not yet 
feel all that Jesus meant, when he said of little 
children, * Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 
And yet every thing you have said of your little 
boy ought to fill you with consolation in the 
thought that he may die. Suppose him to be 
more advanced in years, and that he had been 
both to you, and to God, a disobedient and wick- 
ed child. Suppose that he were about to die, 
and that you could remember little of him except 
his sins. Ah 1 that would be trouble indeed. 
Yet even then, where could you find a refuge for 
your soul, except in our heavenly Father ? " 

'* What an aggravation of sickness must it be 
among the poor," said my friend when we had 
left this chamber, '' that washing, and all the 
work of a family, with all the noise of children, 
must be going on, while a child, or a father, or a 
mother may require nothing so much for comfort 
or recovery, as darkness and stillness ? How litde 
do we realize, in the cleanliness and order and 
quiet of our sick chambers, the greatness of these 
blessings so common among us ! I am very glad 
to have witnessed this scene ; I hope I shall be 
made better by it" 
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We passed into the x)pposite chamber. Here 
were a mother and three young children.' One 
of these children had recently been dangerously 
ill ; and the condition in which the little son of 

Mrs. L was then lying, apparently very near 

to death, made this mother even more alive than 
she would otherwise have been, to the blessing of 
the restoration of her own child. This circum- 
stance, of course, gave the direction to our con- 
versation. 

" I hope," said Mrs. B , " that I am begin- 
ning to know what religion is. I have lived for 
the world quite long enough. Before I was mar- 
ried, I thought of little besides dress and com- 
pany. And since I have been married, and have 
never been able to get more than absolutely neces- 
sary clothing, and sometimes hardly that, my 
heart has still been just as much upon the world 
as it was before, only in a different way. But one 
night, when my child was very low, I thought 
that she must die. I thought she might die be- 
fore the morning. I then asked myself, * Can you 
say, " The will of the Lord be done ? " ' And I 
hope I have been brought to say so." 

" If you have actually been brought," said I, 
" not in regard to your child only, but in every 
thing, sincerely to say, * The will of the Lord be 
done,' you could not have received from God a 
greater blessing, than was that dangerous illness 
of your child. , We should, however, understand 
that we are liable to great mistakes on the sub- 
ject of resignation to the will of God. We delude 
ourselves most sadly upon this subject. By a great 
3* 
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effort, perhaps, we bring ourselves to give up to 
him an object of our love, when we feel that it is 
certainly, or very probably, to be taken from us ; 
and when his providence in its removal is so very 
obvious, that it is impossible not to discern it. 
We give it up, because, in truth, we feel that we 
can retain it no longer. We do but submit, 
where we feel that resistance will be utterly in 
vain. Christian resignation, on the contrary, is 
the free act of a will which would not, even if it 
could, change the purposes of God. And, more 
than this, it is the act of a heart which desires 
and aims to bow itself always, and in every thing, 
to the Father's will. In reference to all its hopes, 
and fears, and interests, its daily desire and. lan- 
guage will be, * Thy will be done.' " 

" So I think now," was the reply. " But I 
did not once think so. My temper is very quick, 
and I am very apt to speak as I should not. I be- 
lieve many parents injure their children very 
much by their passionate manner of speaking to 
them. This I know is my great danger ; but I 
am trying hard to obtain a government of my 
words and feelings." 

" You are doing more fbr your children," I 
replied, " bjr acquiring this self-government, — 
this government of your own temper, — than all 
which books, or than all perhaps which their future 
teachcTM, could do for them. You resigned that 
little child to God when it was ill, — when you ex- 
pected that it might die. You resigned it to him 
as HiE^, aod not your own. And is it not equally 
His uovv, as it would have been if it had died 1 
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And if it be His, and have been entrusted by 
Him to your care, should it not every day, and in 
every thing, be treated as His ? Should it not be 
resigned, or given up to God, in all your exer- 
tions and plans for it ? And should you not in 
the same way resign to Him your whole self, your 
husband, and each of your children ? " 

" I know well," she said, " that it is no light 
thing to be a Christian. I am very far from be- 
ing one yet. But I know that God will help 
them that help themselves. Our Saviour says, 
that ' God is more willing to give his holy spirit 
to them that ask him, than is a father to give 
bread to his children ; * and I hope I believe it. 
I hope I shall be enabled to ask aright for it." 

" You mil ask aright," I replied, " if you shall 
ask because you feel that you need, and actually 
want'it If you were hungry, and had no bread, 
and knew not where to obtain it except from 
myself, how would you ask me for it ? Or if you 
knew that you were entirely dependent upon me, 
and without me could do nothing, and that you 
could receive nothing from me but by asking for 
what you need, how would you then ask ? It fear 
we often ask God for spiritual blessings, of which 
we have no distinct and strong feeling of want. 
Our hearts, -^Mhe deep desires of our souls, are 
not in our prayer^ If we really desired spiritual 
good, i^rthe knowledge and love of God, of our 
Saviour, and of our duties, as we desire selfish 
and earthly gratifications ; if we were as solicitous 
for treasures to be laid up in heaven, «^ or in the 
kingdom of heaven within us>— as we are iw 
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the outward possessions of the world ; if our 
souls were in as strong a sense realities to us, as 
are our bodies; and if we should feel and act 
upon the expectation of eternity, as we feel and 
act upon the expectation of to-morrow, — prayer 
would be a very different thing with us from what 
it now is, I now possess very much more of 
earthly and outward good, than you have. Yet. 
all this good I shall soon leave^ and for ever. 
What then shall I have to carry with me to the 
judgment-seat of Christ, and to the eternal life 
that is before me ? Nothing except my principles, 
and desires, and affections. Nothing except what 
is in my soul At that judgment-seat you and I 
shall appear ; and we shall be just what we are as 
to our souls. If you shall then be found rich in 
the righteousness of the Gospel, strong in its 
power, filled with its light, you may be an angel 
tof light, a blessed spirit among the spirits of the 
just. But let us not forget, that except we have 
the spirit of Christ, we are, and can be, none of 
his." 

" O, I have much to learn, much to be for- 
given, much to do," said Mrs. B . *' I think 

very differently from what I once thought upon 
all these things. I know there is no satisfaction 
but m a heart given up to God's will." | 

" It is even so," said I. " And remember, that 
trial will last as long as life, and danger as long 
^Au ^^^ ®*^ y^" ^^^® ^^ irritable temper, 
^j 1 ^^^^ amidst all your wants, you have 
mdulged a worldly mind. Now let it be your 
care, I pray you, when you shall feel vexation, 
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discontent, or any unchristian disposition, daily 
to take op your cross, and to prove yourself to be 
a Christian. Take all possible care, when you 
shall pray, to pray aright ; and you will find, as 
you have said, that ' God will help them that help 
themselves.' " 

We now descended into a room below. It was 
occupied by a widow who has no children. She 
lives alone, is very industrious, and supports 
herself very comfortably. She was working at 
ber washing-tub. I had no sooner taken a chair, 
than I observed a book of Hymns sta lading up- 
right upon the mantel-piece near her, and kept 
open by two candlesticks which were so placed 
as to enable any one with ease to read the hymns 
upon the pages before us. Directing the eye of my 

friend to the book, I said to Mrs. M , " I see 

how it is that you maintain the cheerfulness of 
your spirits at your work." 

" Yes, sir," said she, with a smile expressive 
of the fulness of Christian cheerfulness. " If I 
forget a verse, I have but to look round and I get 
it in a moment. My Hymn-book is very good 
company." 

" But do you not feel the want of other com- 
pany ? " asked my friend. 
I " O, I have very good neighbours," she repli- 
ed. " It is very^easy to>be in company if one 
desires it. But one can be very happy also 
alone." 

" It is a great good," I said, " to be able to 
he very happy alone. Or rather, it is a great 
good to be able to find happiness in one's own 
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thoughts, in one's own mind. God made m 
indeed for society. But he made us also to fini 
our happiness in that very self-discipline, ii 
those yery internal exercises, of which no cm 
can be a witness except himself. You are alon^ 
with respect to your fellow-beings. You art 
never alone with respect to God. In the hjmn^ 
which you sing, as I trust, you feel and enjoj hii 
presence. Is this what you mean, when you sa} 
that you can be happy when alone ? " 

" I should hardly dare to say so much," she 
replied. " And yet my condition would be soli- 
tary indeed if I were without God and without 
Christ in the world." 

" How little," said I, turning to my friend, 
*' do they know of the highest earthly happiness, 
who are seeking it in a ceaseless round of ambi- 
tion, or of vanity, or of the pursuit of gain, or oi 
the low gratifications of sense, of appetite, or of 
any selfish or worldly passion ! You see men in 
every direction toiling with all their might in hew- 
ing out for themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
v^hich can hold no water. The human heart, 
like the grave, is everywhere crying, * Give ! 
give ! ' When, then, will men learn that human 
desisMtlre insatiable, because the human soul is 
immortal? I was delighted a few days since, 
when reading Cousin's ' Report respecting Pri- 
mary Instruction in Prussia,' with the remark, 
* The human soul lives in the fbture. It is ambi- 
tious because it is infiniteJ And is it not avari- 
cious, ever hungering and thirsting, ever restless 
and dissatisfied, because it is infinite ? Here is a 
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|eat central truth, a great central light, which 
pveals recesses of the soul otherwise full of dark- 
^ss ; which explains phenomena of our nature 
^erwise unaccountable; which illustrates and 
rindicates God's designs in our moral constitu- 
ion, and in the circumstances in which he has 
placed us in this world, as no other principle can 
illustrate and vindicate them. Man, and every 
human being, is made for infinity, for eternity. 
The principles of the infinite, of the everlasting, 
belong as essentially to the human soul, as the 
circulation of the blood belongs to the physical 
system. This fact of our nature is daily forcing 
itself upon my observation. Here is one, who, 
fi'om day to day, is earning her subsistence by 
the labor of her hands. Far the larger number 
of her hours are solitary. • Yet she is not alone. 
She here holds communion with God, the infinite 
and everlasting One. She feels her immortality^ 
and she is wishing to make every day a prepara- 
tion for immortality. A stranger who should 
step in, would consider her as poor. If that 
stranger were a mere man of the world, he would 
think that she had but little to live for. And yet 
she possesses a treasure, and is daily accumulat- 
ing a treasure, compared with which the collect- 
ed spoils of all the conquerors that ever lived, and 
the collected wealth of the world, would be as noth- 
ing. For what," said I, turning to her, " would 
you relinquish your hope as a Christian ? " 

" O, not for the universe," she replied. ** I 
know how unworthy I am of this hope. But I 
would not give it up for worlds." 
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"And on what do you buUd your hope?" 
asked my friend. 

" On the merciful promises of the Gospel," she 
replied. " I know I am not worthy of the least 
of God's blessings. I would pray continually, 
* God be merciful to me a sinner ! ' But I hope I 
do not live in any sin. I desire nothing so much 
as to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
Christ." 

" Let that constantly be the reigning desire of 
your soul," said I. " A meek and a quiet spirit 
in the sight of God is of great price. You can- 
not do any great thing, but you may do many 
small, and many important things for others. 
You may think justly and kindly of every one. 
You may freely and entirely forgive any who may 
injure you. You may perform offices of love for 
others, whenever you shall have opportunity to 
perform them. You may serve others as feith- 
fully as you would wish, in a change of circum- 
stances, to be served yourself. And you may 
daily read your Bible, and pray, and be looking 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life. There is nothing greater, nothing 
more excellent upon the earth, nothing to be so 
much desired. The richest of all God*s mercies 
are offered to the poor as freely as to the rich. 
They may be possessed as completely by the ' 
poorest, as by the richest You may enjoy as 
much in this little room, as can be enjoyed on 
this side of heaven. Yes, even now, every day, 
you may have a foretaste of the blessedness of 
heaven ; — for, in proportion as you shall be a 
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Christian, the kingdom of heaven mU be mthin 
you.'' 

''It b certainly a beautiful circumstance of 
Christianity," said my friend, " that it brings the 
objects to which itself attaches the greatest worth, 
within the reach even of those in the humblest 
conditions. That charity, or principle of love in 
the soul, which is exalted by Paul above the 
faith that could remove mountains, above the 
gifl of prophecy or of tongues, above any possible 
contributions of money, and even above martyr- 
dom, — that charity may be attained as largely, 
and possessed as perfectly, by the poor tenant of 
a small apartment like this, who is earning his or 
her daily bread by daily, and the severest toil, as 
by the most favored of all that live upon the 
earth. Surely the religion of Jesus is glad tidings 
to the poor. Surely the Gospel should be preach- 
ed to the poor. .What other blessjng of any 
comparative worth can be extended to' them t '* 

A few steps brought us to the residence of a 
poor woman who was very ill, and whom, there- 
fore, I was desirous to see. My friend became 
thoughtful and silent, and I was willing to leave 
him to his thoughts. Our way to the room which 
I had in view was through the apartment of a 
widow. A bright and lively little girl, about 
nine years old, was sewing by the side of her 
mother. A boy of two or three years of age was 
enjoying the fullness of his own spirits in play ; 
and his brother, about six years dd, was sitting 
apart from the rest I perceived that he had 
been crying. Having interchanged a few words 
4 
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with his mother, I said to him^ '^ And what trou- 
bles you, my little boy ? " 

The mother answered, " Mrs. C has just 

had some wood brought to the door. James knew 
before he went to school that she was to have the 
wood, and he expected to go to the wharf for 
it. And now he is disappointed that it has come 
without any of his care concerning it. He is 
Tery glad to do any thing that he can for Mrs. 

, " And how is Mrs. C ? ". said I. 

" Very low, sir," replied Mrs. P ; " she 

suffers very much. I think she can continue but 
for a short while." 

The apartment of Mrs. C was separated 

from that of Mrs. P by a small passage-way. 

I was about to enter this passage-way, when my 
eye caught again the eye of the troubled little 
boy. I knew that his was the trouble of disap- 
pointed' affection. He had wished to serve Mrs. 

C , because she was wholly dependent upon 

kindness. There was no pride or vanity mingled 
with this desire of service in his mind. He had 
performed many offices of love for her, and had 
ministered much to her comfort by the errands 
he had done for her. I would not leave him, 
therefore, till 1 had given him a wqrd of encour- 
agement, and had made him distinctly know 
that I fully comprehended and appreciated his 
desire to serve and aid a suffering fellow-being. 
The virtue of a child is aided by no means more 
effectually, than by the sympathy of those by 
whom he perceives that his feelings and objects 
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are actually well understood ; whose commenda- 
tion and whose censures he alike feels to be just, 
and who would neither deceive him, nor are to 
be deceived by him. A grateful and affectionate 
smile played over the .face of this litde boy when 
I had said to him, *' I know how glad you would 

have been to do any thing for Mrs. C ; 

and I doubt not that you will have other opportu-^ 
nities of doing kind errands for her." This sug- 
gestion carried his thoughts to other opportuni- 
ties of such services as he could render. He felt, 
too, that in myself he had a friend. He was, 
therefore, reconciled to his disappointment, and 
was happy. 

We entered the room of Mrs. C — :— . She 
was bolstered up in her bed, that she might have 
the relief to be thus obtained from a perpetually 
recumbent posture. The lines of death were 
strong upon her countenance. As she opened 
her languid eye, and raised her drooping head, a 
fit of coughing immediately followed. Her nurse 
was her sister ; and this sister had now watched 
with this poor invalid for four months. Mrs. 

C is the wife of one of those husbands, vfkio 

might have been a respected and useful member 
of society, and a happy husband and father, had 
he not sunk into the debasement of intemper- 
ance. An unprincipled and reckless abandon- 
ment to his appetite for alcohol had brought him 
to incapacity for the charge of his family, and 
his wife and children to utter destitution. Thte 
children have, therefore, been taken under the 
care of some of their friends ; — - the husband 
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and father is living in a distant town, a cumberer 
of the ground, a disgrace to his nature and his 
name ; and the mother of his children is about to 
die, — I should say, broken-hearted, were it not 
that she seems to have found a support, a conso- 
lation, a peace in believing, by which God, and 
Christ, and heaven have become all in all to her 
soul. A short conversation was all that I could 
have with this poor sufferer. She could bear no 
more. Having prayed with her, I called her 
sister to a distance from the bed, that I might 
make a few inquiries relucting their immediate 
necessities. 

" How long has your sister been ill ? " said my 
friend to her. 

" Four months, sir," was the reply. 

*' And have you had the whole charge of her 
during this time ? " 

" I have, sir," she replied ; " except that, for 

a week past, Mrs. P , who lives in the other 

room, has taken half of every night with me. If 
ever there was a Christian, Mrs. P is one." 

" If ever there was a Christian," repeated the 

feeble voice from the bed, " Mrs. P- is one. 

I don't 4now what we could have done without 
her." 

** Yes," said the sister ; ** she is far from being 
well herself, and she works hard from early morn- 
ing till late at night ;, and she is not only ready 
always to do any thing which she can for us in 
the day, but she watches half the night too. I 
was ready to sink from want of sleep, and I thought 
I could not hold out much longer. But I find I 
can do very well with half a night's sleep." 
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'' And how/' said my friend, " has your sister 
been supplied with necessaries in her sickness? 
You, surely, in this respect can do but little for 
her." 

" Yes, sir," she replied ; " till lately, I have 
been able to do very well for her. I am a tailor- 
ess, and have had a good run of work. When 
my sister was first taken ill, I took her to my 
boarding-house, and with my earnings I was able 
to pay her board there. But as she became more 
ill, our expenses increased, and I was able to do 
less to meet them. I thought it more prudent, 
therefore, to take a room and to keep house. I 
can turn off considerable work still ; but not 
enough to meet all our wants. Yet we have 
never suffered from the want of any thing." 

"God will not forget your labor of love for your 
sister," said my friend. 

** We have very kind friends, sir ; Mrs. P 

is like a sister to us," was her reply. 

Having bid good morning, and withdrawn, 
my friend immediately said to me, " Well, it 
is good to witness a scene like that. How 
beautiful is virtue when carried out in exercises 
like these ! This simple, modest, self-sacrificing, 
and untiring sisterly affection and kindness will be 
< Much loved in heaven, though little noticed hete.' " 

''There is great and dreadful vice," I said, 
** among the poor, as well as among those who 
are not poor ; and in that wonderful compound 
called character, there is perhaps no case in which 
there is not an admixture of some evil. If, there- 
fore, you go among men to seek for evil, you 
4* 
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may be very sure, that, sooner or later, you will 
find it everywhere, but it is not less true, that, 
if you connect yourself with as many as pos- 
sible, for the purpose of finding good, whatever 
discouragements you may occasionally meet with, 
you may also find some element of goodness even 
in the most depraved. I have obtained access to 
hearts, and have gained their confidence, and I 
believe have been ins^umental to them of some 
good, by a free and willing recognition of any 
good which I could discover in them, — when, 
had I shown myself suspicious, and disposed to 
unqualified censure, I might have been received 
with rudeness, and perhaps rejected even with 
outrage. A striking fact occurs to me in point 
here. 

'' Some time ago, a poor old woman came to 
my house. She was a most pitiable object 

Having asked, * Are you Mr. ? ' I answered, 

' I am. May I ask your name ? ' She gave me 
her name ; and immediately added, ' I have trav- 
elled sixty miles to find my daughter ; and I have 
been told you would help me to find her.' Wish- 
ing for further information, I asked,* Who direct- 
ed you to me?' She replied, *I have asked 
people in the streets if they knew her; and a 
gentleman told me to inquire for you ; and I have 
at last found the way here.' * And what is your 

daughter's name ? ' * Caroline W; .* ' Ah ! 

yes, I know her.' This young creature was at 
that time but sixteen years old ; and I had seen 
her, I think nearly a year before, in the House of 
Correction. She was at that very time also, I 
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knew, in one of the vilest houses of the city. I 
assured the mother, that if it should be practica- 
ble, she should see her daughter. We agreed 
upon a place at which the mother should be found, 
and I availed myself of the earliest opportunity 
to go in search of her child. I will not describe 
to you the scene which passed in the den of in- 
iquity to which I had been thus led. You can, 
however, hardly conceive of any thing more hor- 
rible. It was denied again and again that the 
child was there. Yet I had been assured that 
she went there when she 'left the prison, and I 
had not a doubt that she was there still. Imme- 
diately after leaving the house, I saw a woman at 
a neighbouring door, — of a most abandoned 
character indeed, — to whom I expressed my de- 
sire of finding Caroline W-- — , that I might 
persuade her to visit her mother, who was in the 
city, and who had come sixty miles to see her. 
I had seen this woman on a sick bed, and even 
there had been wholly unsuccessful in , my en- 
deavours to awaken her conscience, and to bring 
her to repentance. But no sooner had I told her 
my object, than she asked, with great earnestness, 
and apparent emotion, ' Is it her mother wants to 
see her ? ' * It is,' I said ; * a poor, aged, afflict- 
ed, feeble mother ; and I shall be greatly obliged 
if you will aid me in bringing them together. 
Does not Caroline live in that house ? ' pointing 
to the house I had just left. ' She does,' replied 
this woman ; * and her mother shall see her.' I 
told her where the mother was, and the time 
at which she would hope to see her child. At 
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the appointed hour I went to see the mother, and 
found her daughter with her. Facts like this 
make me feel, that, great and deep as may be the 
depravity of any one, it yet is not total. There 
are elements in the worst, of which we may avail 
ourselves for their improvement. I would never 
give up^ human being.'* 

'' But do you not find the poor to a great extent 
selfish, and hard-hearted towards each other?'' 
said my friend. 

" Yes, often," I replied. ** But much more fre- 
quently disposed to acts of kindness towards each 
other. There are very generous spirits among 
the poor, who would cheerfully share their last 
loaf with a suffering neighbour. It is not un- 
common, as I pass from house to house, to find a 
child coming in to borrow one and another of 
those articles which are not possessed by its pa- 
rents, and which are oflen loaned by those who 
perhaps at the same time are wanting them for 
use. One will take the charge for hours, or a 
day, of the children of another who has gone 
from home to work. And great is the kindness 
which is oflen called forth by sickness in a family. 
Every kind of service is rendered through the 
day, and for many successive days ; and she who 
has toiled through the day, and has put forth all 
her strength, in the confidence of a long night of 
repose, will give the night of that weary day to 
watching, even when to-morrow, it may be, she 
must work, and will be expected to work, as if 
she still possessed all the freshness of her strength. 
But here we are very near to one who has for 
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years been entirely confined to the small apart- 
ment in which she lives. She is scarcely capable 
of more than a removal from her bed to a chair, 
and from her chair to her bed. I have known 
her for seven years ; and I have never seen her 
in the exercise of a disposition, or feeling, un- 
der the full exercise of which she might nbt wel- 
come death. Will you pass a few moments with 
her?" 

We entered a gate, and in the back part of the 
house I guided my friend up a dark flight of very 
narrow stairs. A gentle jap at the door soon 
brought her to it, whom we had called to see. The 
room measured about ten by twelve or fourteen 
feet ; and in not more than half of it could we 
stand upright. The invalid was sitting over two 
brands, the ends of which were brought together 
to keep the fire ; and the deficiency of the warmth 
thus obtained was supplied by such coverings as 
she could wrap about her. I introduced my 
firiend, whom she heartily welcomed. 

" You are not alone,'' said I, as I laid my hand 
upon the Bible, which was lying open near her, 
on the foot of her bed. '' You know in whom 
yoo believe." 

Her countenance kindled even to an expression 
of delight, as she replied, '' Yes, I do know in 
whom 1 believe, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed to him. 
I am not alone ; for I do know that the Father is 
with me. What a blessed book it is ! I should 
have no comfort without it." 

'' Can you read much ? " asked my friend. 
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** I cannot read much at a time/' she answered ; 
" but if I read a very little, I have enough to 
think of for a long while." Then, turning to 
roe, she added, ** I have been reading other good 
books for a long while, but I have lately deter- 
mined that I will read nothing but the Bible. I 
never read it without finding some new thoughts 
awakened in my mind. However old the words 
are, I find more and more light in them." 

" And what parts of the Bible do you like most 
to read ? " asked my friend. 

" In the Old Testament, I like best to read the 
Psalms and Isaiah. But I read principally the 
New Testament. I wish every body knew how 
happy the Bible might make them. It is very 
easy to bear pain, and I should think it would be 
easy to bear any thing, if we really believe that 
these light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
are sent to work out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory." 

" Ay,'* said 1 ; "if we really believe. I take 
it, that really to believe 'means nothing less, than 
so to believe as actually to feel the reality of the 
objects of our faith. If the presence of God be 
a reality to my soul ; if my spiritual and immortal 
nature be to me a reality ; if Jesus Christ, as my 
Saviour, and the Saviour of all who believe, be 
to me a reality ; if conscience and duty, if judg- 
ment and eternity, and if all which is compre- 
hended in the plain promises of Christ, be to 
me realities, I shall a thousand and a thousand 
times prefer to pluck out a right eye, or to cut off 
a right arm, than, by the violation of my duty, to 
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cut myself off from the approbation of my God 
and my Saviour. Happy they who thus find in 
their faith the very substance of the things hoped 
for, and thus an evidence, in which they feel that 
they cannot be deceived, of the things that are 
unseen." 

" Well," was the reply, ** I do feel an unspeak- 
able happiness in believing. I think I can 
say that 1 do love God, and all the creatures of 
God ; and I do want nothing so much as to know 
him better, that I may love and serve him better." 

" Do you suffer much 1 " inquired my friend. 

" O yes, sir," she replied. ** I often pass the 
whole night without sleep. I am in so much pain 
that I cannot sleep. It is rheumatism which has 
reduced me so low. But I know a great deal of 
Scripture by heart, and I know a great many 
hymns ; and these are a great comfort to me. I 
often think in the night, that I Wish every one 
who is lying upon a bed of down was as happy as 
I am. I don't doubt that many are, but I wish 
that every body was." 

" I wish, indeed," said my friend, " that every 
one was as happy. I suppose you have good 
friends who are very kind to you." 

"Yes, sir, I have excellent friends. I want 
but little, for I can take but little food. There 
are Christian ladies," — she named them, — " one 
or another of whom calls upon me every week, and 
all are willing to do for me ; and my neighbours 
too, though they are poor, are very kind. I am 
sare I don't know what I could do without them. 
God has never left me long to want any thing that 
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has been necessary for me ; and I am not afraid 
that He ever will leave or forsake me." 

In conversation such as this we passed ten or 
fifteen minutes. When we had returned to the 
street, I said to my friend, ** Who could pass 
half an hour in that chamber, and doubt that re- 
ligion is a reality t " 

" Even so," said he. "And how alive is her 
heart to every thing which concerns the good and 
happiness of others ! Not a word escaped her of 
reproach, or of censure. I have often been sur- 
prised at remarking, how essential a part of their 
own goodness some people have thought their sus- 
picion of the goodness of others to be ; and their 
harsh, ungenerous, and unjust judgments of others. 
In what sect would you place thb poor woman 1 " 

'* In no sect. You see that she has no shibbih 
leth. Fourteen years ago, when she was connect- 
ed with society as she now is not, she belonged to 

the denomination of the . When I first 

became acquainted with her, more than seven 
years ago, she had been for a long while too feeble 
to go abroad. During that time, few had sympa- 
thized with her ; and no one had visited her as a 
religious friend. In my early acquaintance with 
her, she used the technics of the party with 
which she had associated. I took no notice of 
these in my conversations with her, and they grad- 
ually disappeared ; and with them, if she ever bad 
any narrowness, that narrowness passed away. I 
assume nothing as her teacher, for in truth she 
also is one to whom I have gone rath^ as a 
learner. Her heart is open to e? ery homao 
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interest, to all which concerns human well-being. 
If the heart's desires and prayers for others* good, 
and its full and holy joy in others' happiness, may 
be accounted Christian benevolence in the cases 
where nothing beside can be done to manifest it, 
then do I heartily believe that Jesus would say of 
this woman, * She hath done what she could.' " 

My friend was about to leave me. But I 
begged him to make one more call with me. A 
wdk of a few minutes brought us to a narrow 
passage, through which we descended to a range 
of old ten-foot buildings, at the door* of one of 
which I knocked. A colored woman opened the 
door, and we entered. In a larg^ chair sat an- 
other colored woman, greatly swollen with dropsy. 

"How do you do to-day, Susan?" said I, ad- 
dressing her. 

" I have been very ill, sir," she replied, " and 
have hardly slept for three nights. And Mary 
has had as little sleep as myself I am afraid she 
will be quite worn out with me. It is too much 
to work as hard as she does, and then to have lit- 
tle or no sleep." 

" I do not believe that you will complain, Ma- 
ry," said I. ** You do not look discontented." 

" I ? No sir," said Mary. " What is the k)ss 
of a little sleep, compared with what Susan su^ 
fers ? I have a very good appetite ; and I am 
sure that the least, which the well can do is to 
take care of the sick." 

" And are you Susan's nurse ? " asked my 
friend. 

" Why sir," said Mary, " I take care of her. 
5 
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My husband is at sea, and I have no children ; 
and I can therefore spare time to take care of 
her, as those cannot, who have children to take 
care of." 

" Yes, sir," added Susan, " she does take care 
of me. She goes out to wash, when she can, for 
two or three hours, and earns what she can ; and 
then comes here to take care of roe. I could not 
move from my chair without her. She has taken 
care of me five months, and I hope the Lord will 
reward her for it. I am sure I don't know of 
any other reward she can look for." 

My friend looked at Mary, and asked, ** Do 
you receive no payment for your care of Susan!" 

" No, sir," was her reply ; " I am very willing to 
take care of her. While my husband is away, I 
am very glad to do what I can for her. I can 
earn something ; and if a little wood is given to 
her, we get along very well." 

** I should have died without her," said Susan. 
" I have none near me to whom I could have 
looked for such assistance. I could not get up, 
or go to bed, or turn in bed, or get any thing 
without her. I hope the Lord will reward her, 
and I believe he will." 

" And I believe it too," said my friend with 
considerable emotion. 

Our conversation was then directed to other 
topics ; and having accomplished my purpose, we 
departed. A few steps brought us to the street, 
and I said, '' Shall I now bid you good morn- 
ing?'' 

" Not till I have told you," said he, " that you 
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have opened a new scene of life to me. I am 
aware that you have selected these cases with a 
reference to our rencounter this morning. You 
liave done right. I want time for reflection upon 
what I have seen and heard ; and if you please 
w^ will soon meet^ and talk fully upon the sub- 
ject." 

" Yes," said I, " some of these are selected 
cases. But I could bring before you others of 
quite as highly interesting a character. I should 
be glad to bring before you other expositions of 
human nature and of society, which do not offer 
themselves for notice in your daily walks in life. 
But a case more extraordinary than any you have 
seen to-day came under my notice in my late vis- 
it to England ; and if you would not be wearied 
by a detail, which it would probably require more 
than half an hour to give you, you shall have it 
if you will pass an hour of this evening with 
me.'' 

" I will be with you," said he ; and we parted. 



Chapter III. 

AN EVENING AT HOME. 

** If it were more the practice for thosiB who have homes to extend 
the blessing to those who have them not, there would be little 
occasion for Orphan Asylums." 

At the appointed hour in the evening my friend 
was with me. Reader, will you imagine yourseK 
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to be that friend, and allow me to give you my 
narrative as I gave it to him ? ^ . ' 

The last days of my residence in England, in 
June, 1834, were passed in the family of an in- 
telligent, opulent, and philanthropic merchant, 
every member of which was imbued with the 
spirit of Christian benevolence. Mr. G. was all 
but an actual martyr to the great interests on 
which he felt that the well-being of his country 
essentially depended ; and with equal energy and 
zeal, and at the same time with a quietness and 
simplicity, which asked not, and would avoid, ob- 
servation, his wife was extending improvement and 
happiness through a large circle of the poor, who 
looked to her as a guide, benefactor, and friend. 
Being abroad one afternoon with a member of 
this family, we met a poor woman, who addressed 
the lady who was with me. A few words passed 
between them, and the woman left us. 

" There is great sensibility," said I, *' and 
great strength of character, in that counte- 
nance." 

" That woman," said the lady, " has five or- 
phan children living with her, whom she is 
bringing up as her own." 

" Five orphan children ! " said I. " How can 
she provide for them ? Her dress indicates pov- 
erty. Is she not poor t " 

'* She is wonderfully industrious and clever," 
said the lady. ** She occasionally receives some 
aid from our family. But it is surprising bow 
much she does for herself She has always been 
dependent for her daily bread upon the daily 
united labors of her husband and hersel£ She, 
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however, is the soul of the family ; and for the 
last eight or nine years she has always had 
two or more orphans in her^charge ; keeping 
up the number she could support, by finding new 
ones as oflen as she could advantageously dis- 
pose of any that were in her care. She has thus 
already, I believe, fourteen such children in an 
employment in which they can provide for them- 
selves.*' • • 

" I must know her," said I. " I will beg Mrs. 
G to take me to her to-morrow." My re- 
quest was accordingly made for an introduction 
to this woman ; and on the succeeding day I had 
the gratification of visiting her. 

Never shall I forget the hour which I passed 
in the little parlour of her neat and comfortable 
dwelling. She lived in one of the most obscure 
and dirty, streets of an old, large, thronged, busy 
town. Her habitation was one for which no pro- 
prietor could have looked for a tenant, to any one 
of a higher class than that of a laborer. Yet, 
beside the little parlour of which I have spoken, 
there was, connected with it, a small kitchen ; and 
over these, two or three chambers, and an attic 
which might be used for sleeping apartments. 
The parlour was certainly a comfortable one, 
because every thing in it was not only quite clean, 
and in its proper place, but because it actually 
contained all the essentials of comfort. It con- 
tained a sufiicient number of plain, teut strong 
and good chairs ; a good table, large anough to 
receive the family around it ; an old-fashioned, 
but very useful desk, with ample 'drawers be- 
6* 
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neath; a grate, large enough for a fire which 
would warm the room ; windows, which had not 
in them a broken pane of glass; and a closet, 
whose open door displayed a goodly array of com- 
mon crockery, so arranged as to give due con- 
spicuousness to a few small, but richer articles of 
the same kind, and therefore so placed as to ob- 
tain for them the greatest notice. 

It is impossible that manners should have been 
more respectful, and at the same time more 
simple and natural, than those of Mrs. Lamb- 
ton, — for by that nan^e I roust introduce her to 
you. She was one of many who looked to Mrs. 

G for sympathy, for counsel, for the offices 

of Christian friendship, for the relief of the heart 
in those difficulties and struggles, in which no 
want is so strongly felt, as of a Christian friend. 
She was accustomed to apply to Mrs. G , as 

to a mother. As a friend of Mrs. G , I was 

therefore cheerfully welcomed, and the five or^ 
phans were soon called in. They were, I think, 
from seven or eight to thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. They were all girls. The spectacle was 
a very touching one ; and no small self-restraint 
was required for the withholding of expressions, 
which would have been no exaggeration of my 
own feelings, but which, even if they should 
not excite her vanity, I was aware might en- 
danger the child-like single-mindedness with 
which she'obviously regarded the rescue^ of these 
children ftom ruin. I inquired, therefore, of the 
parentage of these children ; heard them read, 
that I might know she had been careful of their 

truction ; talked with them of their employ- 
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ments, and duties, and happiness; and then, 

having said to Mrs. G , " How much better 

suited to their future usefulness the education of 
these children is, than any which they could re- 
ceive in an Asylum for Orphans would be ! *' Mrs. 
Lambton at once replied, " Asylums may be 
good, but they are not like families. They are 
not like home. Children lose a great deal by liv- 
ing where they can never say father^ mother. 
I think it very important in the education of chil- 
dren, that they should be accustomed to the feel- 
ings and affections which are connected with 
every day saying father and mother. God has 
taken away the parents of these children. But 
there are enough in the world who might be as 
parents to all the orphans that are in it. I don't 
believe that I have ever been the poorer for any 
thing I ever did to help any poor child that had 
lost its father or its mother." 

" Ay," replied I ; " nor do' I know any thing 
more important in early training, than this edu- 
cation of the heart, — of the affections. These 
children, I suppose, call you Mother." 

** To be sure, sir ; and I look upon them as my 
own. He that gave me my own, gave me also 
these ; and he gave them to me that I might be 
to them as a mother.'' 

" And then, Catharine," said Mrs. G , " I 

think they will be better fitted for service, and to 
earn an honest living, as you will bring tjiem up, 
than they could have been if brought up with 
large numbers in an Asylum. You can train 
them to every kind of household work, as thej 
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could not be trained where very many are togeth- 
er in one great house. I think too, you can do 
more for the good government of their tempers, 
and in exciting a cheerful and kindly spirit in 
VFork, than could be don6 for them in any large 
institution." 

** I think so too, ma*am," said Catharine. 
" These girls Iiave nothing but iheir character to 
depend upon. Now I tell them it wns just so 
VFith mjself j anji that God will help ihem that 
watch over ithempelves. And if a girl is not 
made to feel this early, it may be very difficult af- 
terwarda Ui nii^ke Iter feci it/' 

'' You, Fdoiil^t oot,^ 1 said to her, *'in all this, 
are stpeaking the language of your own experi- 
ence. There h in^itgd^no teacher, who may be 
compared to :i eoii^kp^itlbiis and faithful mother. 
Whatever beneJii^rLfffla nitiy remember, even af- 
ter a long life, itfovfrhich ^^ have experienced the 
greatest kindnesseSj the ^heart rests itself at last 
with the highest gratil^de aii^ delight upon the 
recollections of 1h^ ddx^ aiifl scenes^ in which, 
with every graiificition- Tinii every pain, is as- 
sociated our mother's interest in us, her sympathy 
with us, her tender, true, deep, and unwearied 
love fer usi O my mother ! When I forget 
thee " 

I paused. . Each of us was silent for a moment. 
Then said Mrs. Lambton, ** Ah, sir, it was but 
for a short while that I knew any thing of a 
mother's care. I was born in poverty, and left my 
mother when nine years old. But God blessed 
me as few poor children are blessed ; for, in faith- 
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fbl care and true kindness, my mistress Was as the 
best of mothers to me. I left her in *97^ when I 
was only eleven years old. Bather words are pre- 
cious to me, and are deep graven in my heart. 
She would say, * Catharine, I am going out.* 
And then she would b^ carried out in her sedan. 
She was too lame to walk, and could not easily 
get into a coach. I used to take a little basket 
and go by her side. We would soon stop at a 
cellar. Then she would say, * Catharine, go into 
the cellar, and see how the poor woman is to- 
day.' And when I had come out again, she 
would say, ' How does she look ? Is there any 
fire in the grate? Are there any coals in the 
house ? ' Then she would send me for any thing 
that was wanted. And when we had come home, 
she would say, ' Go put your feet upon the fender, 
and dry them, and tell me what you think of what 
you have seen/ Th^u she would say, ' Catha- 
rine, poverty wil Improbably be your portion. But 
you have one talsiU, which you may use for the 
good of others. You xnay somctirues read half 
an hour to a poor sick neighbour. You may 
read a chapter of the Bible to ber when she 
could not read it herself ; or you may run on er- 
rands for those who have no one else to go for 
them. Promise me then, my child, that you will 
try to do what you can for others ; and I hope we 
may meet in another world, where I shall be 
thankful to see you before me.' O, there are 
very few like her." She was greatly overcome 
by this effusion of her sensibility and gratitude. 
" You have indeed," I said, " received the 
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best possible education. Your benefactress is 
worthy of all your gratitude. You have been 
taught Christian benevolence, at least, in the best 
possible manner, — I mean, at once by the ex- 
ample of your teacher, and by the daily practice 
of it to which she brought you, while you were in 
her service. Many think that they have done a 
great deal, when they have taught a poor child to. 
read. But your mistress did you a far higher 
kindness, when she taught you how to make your 
knowledge of reading a comfort and blessing to 
others." 

" My mistress, sir, was a Christian. She 
taught me that I had a soul, and a heavenly 
Father ; and that there is no happiness except in 
doing our duty. I did not then think much of 
those things. But when I came to leave her, I 
never could think of her without remembering 
the good lessons and the good example she had 
given me." 

" You have said that you left your mistress in 
1797. Did you then return to your parents ? " 

'* No, sir. In *97, when I was eleven years 
old, my brother and I were sent apprentices to a 
cotton-mill ; and if ever there was a heaven upon 
earth, it was the apprentice-house of that mill, 
where we were brought up in such ignorance of 
evil; and where Mr. Norton, the manager of the 
mill, was a father to us all." 

" I now fully understand," said I, ** why it is 
that you give so much importance to the senti- 
ment of home in the education of children. You 
early left the home of your parents. But in your 
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first removal you found a mother ; and in your 
second, a father.^^ 

** Yes, I did, sir," she replied ; " and many are 
the poor children, who are now living, as my girls 
once lived, with parents who do not know how to 
take care of them ; and if such children should be 
brought up by others, who would know how to be 
as a father and mother to them, instead of being ru- 
ined and miserable, they mjght be happy, and a 
means of happiness to many others." 

Here was a very striking combination of sim- 
plicity with energy, of sensibility with judgment, 
and of forethought, calculation, and economy, 
with disinterestedness and self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence. Herte were before me five young girls, or- 
phans, whom this woman had taken into her 
house and her heart ; for whose support she and 
her husband were leading a life of daily toil; and 
for the care of whom she sought, and wanted, no 
other remuneration than their virtue and happi- 
ness. I do not believe that any miser ever look- 
ed upon his treasure as a more precious posses- 
sion, than these orphans were to her soul ; and I 
believe that few parents feel a deeper solicitude 
for the character, or the advancement of their 
children, than she felt for the character and 
spiritual well-bein^ of these parentless little ones. 
I will not say that I felt awed before her. But 
I will say, that I felt a sentiment of elevated ad- 
miration and of profound respect. I said to her, 
" Have you ever had children of your own 1 " 
The deepest springs of her soul were touched by 
this inquiry. 
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" Yes sir," she replied. " I have one, I hope, 
in heaven ; and another — who is far from me, 

1 know not where." 

My friend, Mrs. G , rose to take leave ; 

and having spoken to Mrs. Lambton from the ful- 
ness of my own heart, as I thought proper, in ref- 
erence to her children, we left her. 

Reader, would you know more of Catharine 
Lambton t I am aware that you cannot feel the 
interest, which 1 feel in her ; for I have seen her, 
and her orphans, and have conversed with them. 
Nor have I only heard her speaking to them, and 
of them. I can, imperfectly indeed, yet to some 
extent exactly, detail to you her very words. But 
I have no words by which I may adequately inter- 
pret to another mind the natural language of her 
eye, of her whole countenance, and of her whole 
manner. I never knew a more natural, artless be- 
ing. ** None of us," it has been said, " have yet 
heard, or can comprehend, the tone of voice, in 
which a man thoroughly impressed with the sen- 
timent of that benevolence which fully recognises 
the image of God in the human soul, would <peak 
to jBL fellow creature ; and no eloquence can 
achieve the wonders it is destined to accomplish.'' 
I can believe this. Or rather, I can believe 
that a simple, single-minded, cheerful, but self- 
sacrificing love, — the love which asks not, and 
thinks not of, observation, — which recognises God 
in all things as its own centre and end, — and 
which goes forth to man, in every condition and 
every relation, as to a child of God ; the love, 
which, while it deeply respects the spiritual and 
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ammortal nature in itself a»d odiers, and is main- 
ly interested in its own, and the spiritual and eter- 
nal well-being of others, has yet a perfect sympathy 
with human weakness and exposures, and is per- 
fectly and always just in all its judgments of right 
«s well as of wrong in others ; — 1 can and do be- 
liere, that this love is to express itself in the natural 
language of its own spirit and manners, with a 
power and efficacy, which no words alone can ex- 
ert, or ha\re ever reached. Its demeanor, its look, 
its tone, its air, untranslatable and indescribable, 
are yet perfectly to be comprehended by the soul, 
which has within it any accordant elements. I 
have seen something of the influence of this di- 
vine sentiment, when I have been with a Chris- 
tian who preeminently possessed it ; and, in see- 
ing it, I have felt its wonderful power. I have 
seen it in men. But it is more frequently to be 
seen in women, and especially in some ipothers. 
And the power of these mothers is paramount 
over the minds of their children, not only dur- 
ing the years of childhood, but even through life. 
Many a son and daughter, themselves parents, 
have been controlled i^, and have bowed to, the 
authority of an aged mother's love, as they would 
have bowed to no other earthly power ; and many 
a mother, when her remains have been moulder- 
ing in the grave, through the power of this love 
has reigned in the hearts of her children till their 
last hour ; the authority of the sentiment acquiring 
new strength within them, as their own ripening 
a&ctions have enabled them better to compre- 
6 
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hend it. Thb heavenly sentiment was the main- 
spring in the soul of Catharine Lambton. While 
I live, I shall feel that she has been a benefactor 
to my soul. 

We lefl her ; and I was solicitous to obtain all 
possible information concerning her. For the 
facts of the following narrative I am indebted to 

ray friend, Mrs. G . I have therefore no 

doubt whatever of their truth. 

** Catharine Lambton, — known to the most in- 
timate of her friends simply as Catharine, — or 
as she is sometimes called, * our good Catharine,' 
was born in the year 1786. Her mother was a 
washerwoman, and her father was a soldier. 
The family were poor ; and it 'was through their 
great poverty, that they became known to an in- 
firm and venerable woman, a relative of mine, 
and one of the most excellent of our race. In 
order to relieve the parents, and to do what she 
might for the instruction of one of the children, 
my relative took Catharine to her own home. 
There she was taught to rend ; and there, as she 
has told you, she was trained not only to early 
habits of neatness and order, but to the practice 
as well as the knowledge of Christian dispositions 
and duties. You can have no better conception 
of the kind of education, which she received till 
she was eleven years old, than that which she 
gave you in her account of her visits with her 
mistress to the poor. 

*^ I think it is not improbable that you may have 
felt some surprise, that my relative should have 
transferred a little girl from her own care, to thfl 
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hazards of a cotton-mill. The character, how- 
ever, both of the owners, and of the superintend- 
ent of that mill, was well known, and was con- 
sidered a sufficient pledge of the watchfulness 
and care which would be extended over the chil- 
dren in it. In this mill Catharine passed a few 
years, without distinguishing herself from the 
mass of her companions She gave no indica- 
tions of an improvement peculiarly gratifying to 
her employers. It is not un frequently the case, 
that the seeds of moral and religious truth, which 
are sown in the young, are very slow in the pro- 
cess of germination. Let not this circumstance 
be overlooked. Religious teachers are oflen dis- 
couraged, because they see not the fruits of their 
labors. Yet, in truth, not an effort is lost which 
they are making to soften and to enrich the soil, 
and to extirpate the young tares, before they shall 
have struck deep their roots into the soul. Cath- 
arine at this time excited no attention as an un- 
common child. Yet, not only did the benignant 
power of the instructions she then received ap- 
pear afterwards in the remarkably upright course 
of her whole deportment, and in her grateful re- 
collection of each of her instructers ; but often 
have I heard her say, as she said to you, * If ever 
there was a heaven upon earth, it was that ap- 
prentice-house, where we were brought up in 
such ignorance of evil ; and where Mr. Norton, 
the manager of the mill, was a father to us 
aU: '' 

It is devoutly to be wished, that every one, who 
i may take the charge of a poor child, or of any 
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/ child, shoald feel the responsibOitj, which be- 
1 longs to this charge. A true Christian camiot 
I but feel it, and feel it strongly. There is no 
; higher responsibility to be assumed by man. 
The child we take into our seryice, however bm- 
nial that service may be, is our fellow BK>rtal, 
and a child of onr own Father in heaven ; and 
he, or she, who thus regards a child, whether 
that child be a pupil, an apprentice, or a senrant, 
cannot fail to feel it to be his or her first duty, to 
do what may be done early to estaUish this 
young being in the principles and practice of 
' Christian piety and virtue. To quote again the 
language of one, whom I gratefully acknowledge 
as one of the greatest of the earthly bene&ctors 
of my own mind, I would say, ** Honor man 
from the beginning to the end of his earthly 
course. Hmk&r the child, Wekome into being 
the infant, with a feeling of its mysterious gran- 
deur ; with the feeling, that an immortal exisl* 
enee has begun ; that a spirit has been kindled, 
which is never to be quenched. Honor the child. 
On this principle all good education rests. Nev- 
er shall we learn to train up a child in the way 
in which it should go, till we take it into our arms 
as Jesus did, and feel distinctly, that * Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.' In that short sentence is 
taught the spirit of the true system of education ; 
and for want of understanding it, little effectual 
aid, I fear, is yet given to the heavenly principle 
in the infant soul." Would that I could impress 
this great sentiment upon the soul of every pa- 
rent, master, and mistress in Christendom 1 
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The parent, master, or teacher may, or may not^ 
at once see the reward of his labors. But then, 
should he not have this satisfaction, he will not 
be discouraged. He will not even relax his ef- 
forts. Mr.. Norton never saw Catharine after she 
left the mill, in which she had been under his 
care ; and never, probably, was he aware of the 
great influence he was exerting upon her mind. 
Yet it was by her education in the cotton-mill, 
which, in its great leading principles, was in per- 
fect consistency with that of her earlier days, 
that her character was formed in the most sus- 
ceptible and dangerous season of her life. It 
was this education, aided without doubt by strong 
natural dispositions to kindness (yet not stronger, 
I believe, than are to be found, and might be 
taken advantage of, in thousands with whom 
the whole process of education is thwarting and 
repressing them), which made her what she now 
is in Christian benevolence. 

** Calharine," continued Mrs. G , " left 

the cotton-mill to go to service in a family; 
and here again she fell under the care of one 
who felt as strongly her own responsibilities 
in regard to her servants, as she felt the re- 
sponsibilities of her servants to herself. In 
other words, she was a Christian mistress ; and 
she felt her obligation to " render to her servants 
that which is just and equal, knowing that she 
had herself a master in heaven.*' Her servants 
were, in her view, morally her equals, however su- 
perior she was to them in outward circumstances 
and in the means of influence. She strongly felt 
6* 



ber responsibleness for this miperkyrity. Wbaterer 
she could do, therefore, it was her care to do for 
those whom she felt to be under her moral charge, 
and whom she could serve in higher interests than 
any in which thej could serve her. In her faroK 
ly, Catharine not only gained new stren^h in her 
moral and religious principles, but habits also of 
diligence, order, and fidelity. Every thing which 
she saw there tended to her religious educa« 
tion." 

And is it not the true idea of education, that it 
comprehends all the daily and hourly influences, 
small as well as great, of the circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, and which are con- 
stantly acting upon us; which are constantly 
bearing upon thought, and feeling, and every 
spring of action within us ? I rejoice that it 19 
beginning to be understood, that whatever acts 
upon our powers for their growth, or decrease, or 
direction ; whatever acts upon desire, appetite, or 
passion, to excite or to repress it, to gratify or to 
disappoint it ; and whatever, either directly or in- 
directly, goes to the excitement and formation of 
dispositions, sentiments, principles, and habits, 
comes into the system, and is to be viewed and 
treated as a circumstance, or part of the system, 
of education. In this view of the subject, it is 
not a question whether children, or men, shall or 
shall not be educated. Education is constantly 
going on with every individual, old and young, 
from the first to the last hour of life ; because 
every individual is, in every hour and every mo- 
menty acted upon bji the circumstances amidst 
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which he is placed; and becanoe the infiueiice of 
these circumstances upon him will be in accord* 
ance with the tastes and desires he is forming or 
has formed, the priuciples he is adopting or has 
adopted, and his strength or weakness in the ap- 
plication of principles to conduct The child al 
home is educated far more by the examples which 
he sees, than by the lessons which he learns ; and 
his soul is educating with far freer and stronger 
tendencies in his plays and in the streets, than in 
school and under the eye of his master. 

" In the family of her second mistress, Catharine 
began to show the results of her education under 
my relative and in the cotton-mill. In this family 
her moral and religious principles found precisely 
the nutriment, as well as the scope, which they 
wanted. She was well furepared for the advanced 
stage to which she was brought in this family ; 
and the consequence was, a proportionate ad^ 
yancement in her own character. And not only 
was she one of the most cheerful and faithful of 
servants. The pleasure with which she was ac- 
customed to render any assistance to her fellow 
servants was ever a natter of remark ; and through 
this disposition, joined with a habit of accurate 
observation, she laid up a large stock of knowl- 
edge, which has since been invaluable to herself 
and others. 

** Thus far the life of Catharine had nothing 
extraordinary in it; unless, indeed, it may be 
thought extraordinary, that in the three stages 
through which we have passed with her, she 
should in each case have fallen into the charge of 
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AoM wko slmiglj kh their respon^bSity as 
man! bengs, and bj whom she was consequentlj 
well instructed in her religioos and moral duties. 
It is painfiil to be obliged to recur to such a fact 
as an extraordinar j one ; y^ who can doubt that 
ilwasaol 

*^ I think yon will not be surprised, when I tell 
?on that ^le married eariy. Whererer she was 
known, she was of course a great favorite. I 
stroDi^y suspect, however, that her prevailing in- 
doGement to this change in her condition, was 
the hope of being able more satisfactorily to take 
the charge of her mother, who had now become 
lery infirm and dependent This parent could 
not but have been to her an object of deep solici- 
tude ; and in her habitation you may be sure that 
her disabled mother at once found a home ; and 
was the object of a care as affectionate and solici- 
tous, as ever was extended by a child to a parent 
Catharine's husband, however, was not worthy of 
her. Within three years of his marriage, he 
went out one day to hb work, — never to return 
again. It was believed that he had been taken 
by a press-gang, and that he died somewhere 
abroad. 

" The infirmities of her mother had, in the 
mean while, been gradually but constantly increas- 
ing ; and, a short time previous to her husband's 
disappearance, she had become blind and insane. 
What a change in Catharine's condition from 
that in which, three years before, she had been a 
respected, and even beloved inmate of a family, 
where she had felt no responsibility but for ser- 
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vices which scarcely called for sdf-denid; and 
where, if she had much to do for others, much 
also was constantly done for her. She was 
the mother of two boys ; and now, when the re- 
soarces derived from former services were exhaust- 
ed, she had the sole charge devolved upon her of 
two infants, and of a bUnd aad insane parent. 
In her prosperity, however, she had been edu« 
cated for adversity. It was to be sure very early 
in life that she had been taken from a home of 
poverty. But while under the chacge of her first 
mistress, she had see& poverty under a greater di* 
varsity of forms, than probably she could other- 
wise have seen it ; and had net only been made 
an instrumeiM of its relief, but had been taught 
to associate hairiness with the privilege of reliev- 
ing it. I know not that she afterwards continued 
in any similar connexion with poor fiunilies. But 
I know that there had been a constant growth in 
her mind of gratitude to God, and of fidelity and 
kindness to those around her ; and the mainte- 
naooe of these virtues in prosperity, I believe to 
be the best preparation for any of the painful re- 
verses of life. Such, in her case, they certainly 
proved to be« There was now a demand foi all 
her energy, and she met it with the energy 
which Christian principle only can inspire. 

** The difficulty of obtaining work was at this 
time very great. There was much suffering 
among the operatives through the country, and 
among all who depended upon their daily labors 
for subsistence. The only resort of which Catb- 
arine could avail herself waa a nail-factory, and 
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she became a nail-maker. It was an employe 
ment at which she had never wrought. Yet small 
as might be. her earnings in it, these were still 
precious to her as her own earnings. No one 
knew better than she how to receive a favor, 
or how to confer one. But she would not willing- 
ly receive the means of support from another, 
when she could earn them by her own industry. 
It is a literal truth, that she would work in this 
factory till her fingers were blistered, and she 
could do no more ; and she would then remain at 
home, and poultice them till they should be suffi- 
ciently recovered to enable her to resume her 
work, and then would return to it She and her 
mother at that time often suffered fi'om hunger. 
At length her necessities became known to a kind 
friend, whose own means were small, but who yet 
contrived occasionally to furnish her with a good 
meal. Through this friend, also, she sometimes 
obtained a supply of flowers, or bouquets, by the 
sale of which she provided for her wants, when 
she had no other means of obtaining subsistence. 
*' In expedients like these she passed some years, 
during which the insanity of her mother was at 
times so outrageous, as greatly to endanger any 
one who had the charge of her. Yet this charge 
she could not relinquish. She would not hear of 
the removal of her mother to a place of confine- 
ment. No labors for this mother, and no suffer- 
ings in the care of her, could enfeeble the 
sentiments of filial reverence and afiection in her 
soul. At last, however, it became necessary for 
her mother's own safety, that she should be in the 
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charge of those more competent to the task of 
restraining her ; and she was removed to the work- 
house. But the heart of the devoted daughter 
was still with her; and from week to week Cath- 
arine strained every nerve, and straitened her- 
self in every way, that she might regularly carry 
to her mother every comfort she could procure for 
her. 

" Nor were her trials those only of the early 
death of her husband, and the long insanity of her 
mother. Her eldest son was a severe sufferer 
from his birth, till the age of twenty, when he died. 
It is hardly to be conceived how much she did and 
endured for that boy. For weeks together, after 
a hard day's work, she would sometimes be up 
through the whole night, and often through the 
greater part of the night, kneeling by him, that 
he might have his arms around her neck for sup- 
port, because he was unable to lie down. Her 
patience and her love seemed to be inexhaustible, 
and the strength which she obtained through her 
affections, almost miraculous. The lad was a 
dutiful and affectionate child. He had a heart 
like his mother's, strong alike both to love and to 
endure. For a time Catharine seemed hardly able 
to sustain his loss. She could not sleep, and with 
difficulty could take even the smallest portion of 
food. But hers was not a mind which could be 
long concentrated upon itself. She could not long 
forget the sufferings of others, nor remember one 
sufferer with indifference. Her inability to sleep 
awakened the desire to pass her nights with the 
sick'. She thought, too, that by useftdness to 
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others, t^ shduld hers^ be comf<nrte4. She he- 
<$ame, therefore, a watcher. She sought oppcnrtii*- 
nilies of ministering at sick beds. Bat this was a 
service which she could not endure long. It had, 
however, done much to bring her to resignation 
and peace, and thus to enable her with a mOre 
willing spirit to return to h^ accustomed duties. 
" Still the image of her departed boy was ever 
belbre hier. She had indeed another, who was 
quite as dear to her ; a child, too, for whom she 
felt great anxiety. H^r surviving son often gave 
her great pain. To us, who knew him well, the 
indications were even then strong, that he would 
inherit the insanity of his grandmother. He had, 
at times, an ungovernable wildness of manners, 
and was very troublesome, although/ when not 
under any strong excitement, he was a very amia- 
ble, kind, and obedient boy. The care of a child 
4ike this might have seemed sufficient for the de- 
mands of any mother's heart But not so was it 
with Catharine's. She would fill the vacuity in 
her house occasioned by the death of her eldest 
son; and, to use her own expressions, she 'in- 
quired for some family which wanted some one to 
take care of some tedious children* Bereave- 
ment and affliction do not often produce such 
fruits of righteousness* Her object was not in 
this way to do any thing for her own support. 
She looked to the 'tedious children' of poor 
parents, as a resource and scope of action for 
her heart. She wished to^take upon herself the 
charge of poor orphans, who either had no mother^ 
or were a burden upon the mother that had the 
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care of them. The enterprise was a novel one, 
and no difficulty was found in obtaining as many 
children as she could provide for. Since that 
time she has never, I believe, had less than two, 
three, or four orphans with her ; and now, as you 
know, she has five. 

" I have spoken of Catharine as a widow. But, 
not long after the death of her son, she married 
again ; and in her second marriage she had the 
happiness to be connected with one, whose benev- 
olence was as steady and as wise as her own. 
Her husband, like herself, has gone on working 
hard, and denying himself in many ways, that he 
might aid his sick neighbours, and provide for the 
orphans whom his wife has taken into her charge. 
This poor man has oflen walked the room, through 
a large part of the night, with one or another of 
the little ones in his arms when they were ill ; and 
when others have laughed at him, or have re- 
proached him with being * bothered,' as they said, 

* with other people's children,' his reply has been, 

* What would have become of me, if no one had 
been kind to me, or had taken care of me ? ' He 
is, indeed, a very good man, very attentive to his 
religious duties, and takes care that all who are 
under his roof shall be attentive to theirs. 

" I cannot give you the facts, which I know of 
this family, in the precise order in which they 
occurred. A full biography of John and Catha- 
rine Lambton, would, I think, be quite as curious 
and interesting, and far more instructive, than 
- that of many who have been lauded as the bene- 
factors of their age. 
7 
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" I know, however, the case of a widower in 
their neighbourhood, a man very respectable in 
point of character, but dependent upon his daily 
labor for his daily bread, who, finding the charge 
of his three children to he too much for him, was 
very solicitous to have them under the care of 
Catharine. He proposed, therefore, to give her all 
that he could, thirty-ibur shillings a-week, if she 
would receive him and his children into her house. 
She acceded to the proposition and received them. 
The health of this man soon failed, and he was 
unable to^earn the amount he had agreed to pay 
her. So anxious, however, was he to do what he 
could in payment for the relief and comfort he 
received, that he never ceased from effort to the 
last, and was actually at his work on the day in 
which he died. This man was a Catholic. But 
he had married a Protestant, and had promised 
her that her children should be educated as Protes- 
tants. This promise he scrupulously fulfilled; 
and, after their mother's death, he always went to 
a Protestant church, and took his children with 
him. Catharine, thinking that he was still a 
Catholic in his heart, was always careful, with- 
out sayir^ "ny thing to him upon the subject, to 
provide fish for him on those days on which the 
Catholics do not eat flesh; and when she saw that 
he was soon to die, she sent for a Catholic priest. 
She said she thought * people always go fastest to 
heaven upon their own road.' I shall not stop to 
discuss the serious question, which I know may be 
raised upon this sentiment. I am only telling you 
what she said and did. This sentiment was a 
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sober conviction in her mind, and she acted upon^ 
it She had a sincere desire to be herself a fol- 
lower of Christ ; but she knew nothing more of 
parties, or of sects in religion, than the names of 
a very few of them. On his dying bed, this poor 
Catholic besought her to retain the charge of his 
children. She gave him her word that she would, 
and she admirably performed her promise. After 
a time, the youngest boy was placed in the Blue- 
Coat School, where she maintained a faithful su- 
pervision of him ; and when he left it, she fitted 
him out for sea, and she has still the care of him 
whenever he returns from a voyage. The girl she 
kept two or three years, till she found a good plkce 
for her. And the eldest boy, owing to the failure 
of the master to whom he was apprenticed, has 
for several years been, and still is, a considerable 
expense to her. He is now indeed at a trade ; 
but he has so small wages, that he is obliged to 
look to Mrs. Lambton for much of his means of 
living. 

'' I am here reminded of another young man, a 
fellow apprentice of him whom I last mentioned. 
This young man, during his apprenticeship, earn- 
ed only four shillings a week. His own father 
said, that he could not afford to keep him for so 
small a return as his wages. The anxiety and 
grief of his mother were extreme, and she was 
thinking very seriously of taking him from his 
trade, in the hope that he might in some way earn 
something more. She, however, applied to Cath- 
arine upon the subject ; who, thinking it a hard 
case that he should give up his trade, told the 
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mother, that, on condition of the good conduct 
of the boy, she would receive him into her fanfiily. 
These two fellow apprentices had feeble healthy 
and required entire repose in the intervals of their 
labor. And this repose Mrs. Lambton was most 
careful to secure to them. 

"I should before have told you, that, when 
Catharine worked in the nail-factory, she formed 
a friendship with another poor woman who worked 
there. This poor creature afterwards became 
blind and helpless. She had for some time pre- 
viously been greatly disabled, and Catharine had 
never failed to do what she could for her. But 
now she took her to her own house, and for seven 
years supported her entirely. She carried her up 
stairs at night, and brought her down in the morn- 
ing. This was during the illness of that son, of 
whose death I have told you. At length, when 
her son became so ill that she could not leave 
him, and her means of living were wholly unequal 
to the accumulated expense to which she was thus 
called, she sent her blind friend to the work-house. 
Yet her interest in this poor sufferer never de- 
clined. Her care for her was like that of a mother 
for a child. She never omitted once a week to 
send her a little tea and sugar, that she might not 
be made uncomfortable by a want of these accus- 
tomed gratifications. It so happened that this 
poor blind woman had a son in the work-house, 
who wa;? n cripple, and nearly an idiot. The 
child wu$ clear to his mother; and when she took 
her tea, she gave him a part of it. This became 
one of hi^ highest gratifications; and after the 
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death of his mother, he was greatly distressed hy 
the loss of this indtilgence. Catharine therefore 
promised him, that while she lived, she would 
bring some tea and sugar for him, as she had 
brought them for his mother ; and she has kept 
her word. This idiot boy still lives. 

*' It was not long ago that I called upon Cath- 
arine, and found an old woman with her who had 
a number of small parcels in her hand. On my 
noticing these parcels, she informed me that they 
contained a little tea^ and sugar, and snuff; and 
that they were for an oM woman in the work- 
house, who is nearly a hundred years old. I said 
to her, * Catharine, you impoverish yourself too 
much 'by this provision for those who are in the 
charge of others.' ' She knew my parents,' was 
her reply, * and I dare say assisted my mother 
when she needed. So it is just but a little ac- 
knowledgment. There are other old persons 
there to whom I would be glad to send something, 
if I had the means.' 

** After Catharine left the nail-factory, she sup- 
ported her insane mother and her two sons in part 
by a mangle. At that time, a poor man near her 
died of consumption. Catharine was much with 
him in his sickness; and finding that but little 
attention had been given to religion in the family, 
she became solicitous for the baptism of the chil- 
dren, and obtained it. At the death of this man, 
the family was left in great destitution. * What 
can I do for them?' thought Catharine. She was 
then unable to use her mangle ; and she offered to 
lend it to the widow, on the condition, that, if she 
7* 
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should herself become the more needy of the two, 
it should be returned to her. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the mangle was removed. This wid- 
ow lived seven years, during the last three of which 
she seemed to be dying of consumption ; and the 
irritability of her temper increased with the pro- 
gress of her disease. Yet Catharine ceased not 
from any of the kind offices she could render to 
her, although these very offices were often returned 
with abuse and calumny. Anxious for the chil- 
dren, she proposed that the eldest girl should go 
to service ; that the two boys should be removed 
to her house, though their wages were insufficient 
for their support, and that the youngest girl should 
be placed in the Blue-Coat Hospital. This advice 
was rejected, scorned, and resented. The disor- 
derly conduct gf the family at last made it desirable 
that they should not longer continue together. 
Catharine, therefore, felt obliged to demand and 
to take home her mangle. This family soon 
removed from the street where they had lived, 
that they might be at a greater distance from her, 
who was in truth their only friend upon the earth. 
There they fell into extreme distress from want. 
Catharine heard of their sufferings, sent to them 
what she could spare from her own resources, and 
applied to others for their relief. Yet such was 
the delicacy of her feelings, that she was very 
careful they should not know that what they had 
received came through her ; — as she thought they 
would not like to have her kqow how low they had 
brought themselves. At last, the eldest boy fell 
into a consumption* The mother's heart was in 
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some measure soflened. The boy could not be 
made comfortable where he was, and Catharine 
took him to her own house. The next day she 
took also the youngest girl, and kept her till she 
could place her in the Blue-Coat School. 

** Another circumstance may be mentioned 
here, which occurred during the widowhood of 
Catharine. At that time she was herself living in 
a cellar. A Mrs. O'Brien, an Irish woman, came 
into the neighl^urhood to look for lodgings ; but 
could nowhere obtain a room. * She must not 
die in the street,' said Catharine. Yet what was 
to be done? Catharine lost no time in reasoning 
upon this question. The door of her cellar was 
opened, and Mrs. O'Brien and her children at 
once found a home there. In a fortnight this poor 
woman died. But, p)oor and oi^cast as she had 
been^ hdr heart was bound up in her children, and 
her great solicitude in death was for them. With 
the full sympathies of a mother, Catharine promised 
to do for these children, as if they were her own. 
And this promise she has faithfully fulfilled. The 
eldest, a girl, I hope and trust will ever be as a 
daughter to her. The boy is still in the Blue-Coat 
School, and ^ends his holidays with her. She 
regularly goes to the school every month to see 
him, and two other boys who are there ; and, as 
.oflen as she goes, gives three pence to each of 
them for pocket-money. 

** Another Irish woman, Bridget McAnn, was a 
common beggar. Her appearance indicated ex- 
treme distress and no inconsiderable disease. 
Yet she was unwilling to go into the Infixmary, 
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because she would there be separated from her 
o^iMren. Catharine visited this woman ; gained 
her confidence ; persuaded )ier to allow her 
eldest boy to be put into the work-house ; and 
took the youngest, about two years old/into her 
own charge. She nursed this child carefully ; 
sent some of her own clothes to the mother ; and 
took a change of clothes to her every week, and 
washed the dirty ones. Yet for all these offices 
she had scarcely any other return than reproaches 
and complaints. *The clothes,' it was said, 
' were not well washed, nor was any thing done 
for her as it should be done.' But Catharine was 
neithei; to be fatigued by service, nor discouraged 
by ingratitude. She felt the claims of weakness 
and ignorance and suffering in this poor beggar, 
far more strongly than she felt any inju^ to her- 
self. She kept the child of this woman for 
some mouths, till the mother reclaimed it; and 
then gave up the charge of it, only because she 
was allowed to hold it no longer. 

" At the first appearance of cholera in England, 
great anxiety was felt to guard as much as pos- 
sible against it ; and cleanliness seemed one of 
the most important precautions. • Many of the 
poor, however, who lived in single rooms, and 
who had hitherto troubled themselves very little 
with washing, and had thought very little of 
cleanliness, now experienced great inconvenience 
and suffering from the difficulty of washing and 
drying even the few clothes which they had, and 
which they were desirous of making clean. Even 
their bedding, in every part of it, was now to be 
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thoroughly cleansed. Catharine had at that time 
removed to the house in which you visited her, 
vFhere she has, as you know, a small kitchen. In 
this kitchen she has also a small boiler. There 
is a bit of a yard also belonging to the premises. 
She perceived at once, that, by -fastening ropes 
from her back windows to the back of a house 
in an adjoining street, she could obtain a con- 
siderable accommodation for drying clothes. The 
doing of a kind office was with her simultaneous 
with the conception of the manner in which she 
might do it. Her ropes were made ready for 
hanging clothes to dry, and the free use of her 
kitchen and yard was offered to her poor neigh- 
bours. Nor was this all. Many of the poor had 
not a single pair of sheets, nor a change of linen. 
She took the charge therefore of. some clothes, 
which were loaned for the use of these people. 
Many were thus enabled to be clean, who could not 
otherwise have been so ; and so great has been the 
good derived to these families from this change in 
their condition, that the Provident District Society 
has been led to provide a common cellar, where 
eight of the poor can wash at once, and where from 
seventy to a hundred families now do their wash- 
ing every week. 

One of the first cases of cholera in England 
w|s in the very street in which Catharine Kves. 
It was tiie case of a widower, who had two young 
children. At the time when he was taken ill, he 
was boarding with a poor woman. This woman, 
although exceedingly alarmed, attended him most 
carefully. Catharine herself bad just recovered 
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from an attack of the cholera morbus, and was 
warned that she would be particularly liable to 
the new disease. She went, notwithstanding, to 
see this man, who soon died. To prevent un- 
necessary exposure- to the disease, the attending 
physician directed that the body should be buried 
unwashed, A report of this got abroad, and a 
crowd assembled about the house, threatening 
violence if the body were not washed before 
it was buried. Catharine undertook to address 
this assemblage. * We should be very sorry 
to do any thing wrong,' she said to them ; * but 
the physician has forbidden that the body should 
be washed, on account of the danger of infec- 
tion from it. Now this man who has died is no 
more to us, than he is to any of you. Mrs. 

R and I have done our part, by laying out 

the body ; and if any one of you will come in, 
and wash it, we will provide every thing that b 
necessary for you.' The crowd dispersed quietly 
and quickly ; and I need not say that the body 
was buried unwashed. 

" A poor woman died of cholera in 1833, leav- 
ing a thriftless husband and five young children. 
This woman was a stranger to Catharine. She, 
however, was sent for when the woman was 
dying. The condition of the family was most 
deplorable. It was obvious that it must be brok- 
en up ; and Catharine told the husband, that if 
he would go to sea, and earn what he could for 
his children, she would take the charge of them 
during his absence. This he agreed to do. The 
children had been sadly neglected, and caused 
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her much labor and anxiety. When the father 
returned, she had^ brought the children into 
something Hke habits of good order. They were 
also in good health, and were comfortably cloth- 
ed. But her own health had failed, and she felt 
incapable of retaining the care of them. The 
expense, too, which they brought upon her, was 
more than she could bear. She therefore pro- 
posed to the father, that some one of his own 
family should take the charge of the children ; 
and a sister of himself, or of his wife, consented 
to take them. Two or three months after this 
time, Mr. Lambton was passing through the 
street where these children lived. They saw him ; 
and begged so hard to go back to his house, that 
he and his wife agreed to take both the children 
and their father. He was then out of work. The 
clothes both of the father and children were worn 
out, and the children were a good deal out of 
health. Catharine persuaded the father again to 
go to sea ; and, having obtained a voyage, he left 
twenty shillings a month of his wages for the sup- 
port of his children. But even this resource 
failed for a time, from a fear that the ship was 
lost, — which happily proved not to be the case. 
I told Catharine, that I would look at home for 
some clothes for these children. But she objectr 
ed to this, saying, it was not right to burden me 
with any children she chose to take in. I should 
have told you, that the father of these children is 
a Catholic. The children are therefore sent to 
the Catholic church. The eldest of them, a girl, 
had so many bad habits, and was such a mischief* 
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maker, that any one of less energy and persever- 
ance than Catharine would have been tired out 
with her. But I trust that she is now beginning 
to repay her benefactress for the care and kind- 
ness which have been extended to her. 

" The cholera, with us, principally attacked 
heads of families ; stnd individuals were oflen 
seized with it in families in which there was 
neither food nor fuel. In many cases, indeed^ 
it seemed to be occasioned by exhaustion from 
fatigue and the want of food. A rigorous quar- 
antine was also maintained ; and, consequently, 
there was a great failure of employment. Cath- 
arine divided her own stores, as far as she could, 
with the sufferers around her. A supply of oat- 
meal was given her, and with this she made por- 
ridge every morning for a number, who would other- 
wise probably have had no breakfast ; and at one 
time she thus supplied sixty with daily food. Her 
husband every evening went three miles into the 
country for the milk for this porridge. After the 
first month of the disease, oatmeal was supplied 
by the Provident District Society. 

" The labors' of Mrs. Lambton were not, how- 
ever, confined to the preparation of nourishment 
for the well, or for the sick. Wherever the dis- 
ease appeared, among thbse who knew her, her 
presence and aid were felt to be of high import- 
ance. The physicians were quite unable to meet 
the calls that were made upon them. She there- 
fore went to them for advice, administered the 
remedies which were prescribed, and carried 
back accounts of her patients. It seemed impoa- 
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sible that she should obtain rest either night or 
day. She found a vacant room, on the floor of 
which she could spread some bedding ; and there 
she provided a lodging for families in which death 
had occurred, and whose rooms, it was thought, 
should be vacated for a time, that they might be 
purified. In cases of cholera, a supply of hot, 
dry linen was considered peculiarly desirable. 
Yet no one dared to wash the linen which had 
been used for a patient. Mrs. Lambton lent her 
whole stock of sheets and blankets, — it was not 
. large, to be sure, but she lent it all, — for the use 
of the sick ; and then she borrowed as far as she 
could from the Provident Society. A surgeon 
having told her, that, by mixing chloride of lime 
with the water in which clothes are washed, there 
would be no risk of infection to the washers, she 
applied to the Provident Society, and obtained the 
assistance by which the clothes of the sick could 
be washed. But neither for her own labors or risk 
in washing, nor for any of her services for her suf- 
fering neighbours, would she receive any compen- 
sation. No account was kept, during the first year, 
of the expense, either for washing, or for the linen 
which was loaned. But the establishment thus be- 
'gan has been found so useful, that it is still main- 
tained ; and since that time, when cases of cholera 
have occurred, the medical gentlemen in attend- 
ance, or others in the neighbourhood, have been 
accustomed to send a note with the clothes which 
have been used by a cholera patient, or when a 
change of linen has been required for them ; and 
hired washers have been obtained for the service 
8 
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of the sick. This plan has made neighbours 
willing to lend clothes and bedding, as it is now 
felt that there is no hazard incurred in lending 
them; and much has thus been added to the 
comfort of the sick. During the second year of 
the disease, in a week were washed in this estab- 
lishment 140 dozen clothes for men and women, 
besides 158 sheets, 34 beds, 60 quilts, and 100 
blankets. Many clothes were also buried with the 
dead. 

** One of the very affecting circumstances of the 
prevalence of the cholera, was the spectacle of 
the large number of children who were running 
about quite neglected in the streets. These 
children were too young to be in school, and 
many of them were children of parents who were 
ill, or dying, or dead. Catharine could not over- 
look these children. She collected about twenty 
of them into her house; and engaged a neigh- 
bour, who jived on the opposite side of the street, 
to assist her in the care of them. This neighbour 
amused the children by singing to them, by tell- 
ing them stories, and by teaching them to repeat 
hymns. The number of the children soon be- 
came too large to be comfortably accommodated 
in Catharine's little dwelling. It was resolved, 
therefore, to form them into a school. Thus 
without funds, or books, or even benches on 
which the little ones might sit, was begun the 
first Infant School now belonging to the city cor- 
poration. The neighbour who first took the 
charge of these children, is now the mistress of 
this school^ and obtains a comfortable mainte- 
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nance from an employment which was begun in 
pure benevolence. 

" A little boy, only seven years old, a pupil in 
Ihis school, was a short time since ill of the mea- 
sles. He was asked by his brother if he thought 
he should get better ? * I think not,' he replied. 

" Brother, * But are you not afraid to die? * 

" Boy, ' No. I shall like to live with God 
above the blue sky.' 

" Brother. ' But are you not afraid of the dark 
bury-holeT' 

" Boy. * No, I wish to go to God, and I know 
there is no way but through the grave.' He 
asked his mother to say the hymns and prayers 
which his mistress said at school. * Pray, mother, 
say, '' Lord Jesus, save little children." ' But his 
mother knew not how to assist him. He con- 
tinued through the day to suffer greatly, but com- 
forting himself at the same time with his hymns 
and prayers ; and he died in the evening, his 
littTe hands clasped together and apparently pray- 
ing to the last. This is but one of the good 
results of the Infant School for which we are in- 
debted to Catharine. At the request of this 
child's mother, a number of his little school-mates 
met the next day after his death at her house ; 
and while they stood round the body, sang to- 
gether the hymn, 

' Happy the child, whose earlv years 
Receive instruction well, &c. 

" The second year of the cholera found Catha- 
rine as active as the first. The first cases which 
came under her notice were thSse of a family, 
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five in number, all of whom were ill. They, and 
two neighbours who went in to nurse them, died 
between Sunday and Thursday. Three were 
lying dead, or were dying, when she was called 
to them. They were in a cellar. The neigh- 
bours of these poor people entreated Mrs. Lamb- 
ton not to enter the place ; and some of them 
even held her back, that she might not enter it 
' I must go,' she said to them ; * people must not 
die for want of help. There b no use in running 
away when the Lord sends us. If Jonah had 
gone to Nineveh, he never would haVe got into 
the whale's belly.' 

" Catharine's husband is a laborer. He had long 
found employment under one master. His mas- 
ter died ; and, from the fluctuating nature of the 
work of a laborer, he was sometimes wholly out of 
employment, and often could not obtain it for 
more than two or three days in a week. A whole 
week's work was then considered a matter of 
great thankfulness. Since that time, their chief 
dependence has been upon the avails of Catha- 
rine's exertions. Under these circumstances, a 
demand for poor rates was made upon them. 
Mrs. Lambton appealed to the Select Vestry; 
and stated, as the ground on which she asked for 
exemption from this tax, that she had then in 
her house a fapiily of orphans, which must other- 
wise be maintained by the parish. Her statement 
was disbelieved, and exemption from the tax was 
decidedly refused her. One of the gentlemen 
present said, • A very likely story this I I wonder 
vho would take my children if I were to die. 
ould not take my own mother's children.' 
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'Yes, sir/ said Catharine; *but you know 
God has not made us all alike. To some he 
gives a heart of stone, and to others a heart of 
flesh.' 

'* As a good fire is one of the temptations which 
attract to an ale-house, Catharine takes care in 
winter always to have one. To aid her in the sup- 
port of her family, she often also received lodgers ; 
and to make the house a pleasant resort to them^ 
she borrowed books and newspapers for them, and 
would ask one to read aloud for the entertain- 
ment of the rest. Others were thus drawn to the 
house ; and last year as many as ten met there 
every evening for some months. They clubbed 
together, and took three different penny maga- 
zines, and bought tickets for the Mechanics' Li- 
brary. As some of these were carpenters' ap- 
prentices, an older and clever workman was 
accustomed to give them a lesson upon their 
trade every evening before the reading began. 
Last spring one of these young men told Catha- 
rine of some others, who were working over hours 
at the yard where he worked, and who expended 
all which they so earned at an ale-house ; and 
he begged her to find an opportunity to speak to 
them. She sent to four of them, requesting that 
they would come to her house. They went there ; 
and she told them that if they would come every 
night, they should have a good fire and a news- 
paper ; and, if they would bring to her sixpence 
a week, she would lay it all out for them in a 
supper, and cook it for them. She added, more- 
over, * You may ask any of your acquaintance to 
8* 
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join you, provided they are decent men, and will 
give up going to the ale-house.' She has also 
lent many Bibles and other good books to sailors, 
who were going to sea, and were unprovided with 
books ; and several have thus been made sober 
and steady men, who were before intemperate 
and lawless. 

" You may ask me how is it possible, in em- 
ployments like theirs, that these excellent people 
should have earned enough for the maintenance 
of all these charities ? And in reply, I can assure 
you, that they have received surprisingly little aid 
in them. Cheerful and persevering labor, with rig- 
orous economy, will accomplish wonders. They 
are striking illustrations of the proverb, * Where 
there is a will, there will be a way.' I have often 
thought in regard to them, that ' the blessing of 
the Lord indeed maketh rich.* They have never 
seemed to have more than was sufficient for their 
immediate and pressing necessities ; and yet ' the 
barrel of meal has not wasted with them, nor has 
the cruse of oil failed.' Catharine is an excel- 
lent economist, and turns every thing to. account 
I have known her to carry home fish bones, that 
she might stew them for the sick ; and the re- 
mains of damsons and currants, from which, 
when boiled over again, she would make a pleas- 
ant drink for fever-patients. Many Irish sailors 
bring her their clothes to be washed ; and they 
often bring butter from Ireland for sale. Of this 
butter, they freely give her quite as much as she 
needs for her own use ; and, without charging 
any commission, she sells for them all which 
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they bring on their own account. When she 
washes for her own family, she will for weeks to- 
gether take in also the clothes of her invalid 
neighbours, and gratuitously wash them. She is, 
indeed, strictly exact in the provision of food for 
her own family. Nothing unnecessary is allowed, 
and nothing is lost. She will not eat, or place up- 
on her table, the food which she thinks improper 
for those in her own condition. Her family must 
be satisfied with what she provides, be it little or 
much ; and not unfrequently, even when their 
meal is small for themselves, it is shared with a 
neighbour who has less than they have. Nor is 
her economy less admirable in the wear and care 
of clothes for her husband, her orphans, and her- 
self. Yet she is liberal in all her dealings. She 
rents her cellar for two shillings a week, although 
two and sixpence, and three shillings, are the 
usual price for such an apartment. She says her 
charge for it is high enough, and that the poor 
should not be hard to one another. The owner 
of the house in which she lives is a single lady, 
and a cripple. Catharine has been unwilling, 
therefore, to apply to her even for necessary re- 
pairs, and, as far as possible, has made those 
repairs herself. You have seen how clean 
every thing is about her. She bought paint, and 
painted her rooms with her own hand. Her hus- 
band receives his wages on Friday. The whole 
of these she intrusts to some poor women, who 
purchase certain goods which they sell in the 
itiarket on v Saturday, and make their returns to 
her on Saturday night. I know not that she has 
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ever thus lost any thing, while the gain has been 
of considerable importance to those who have 
lAade it. She has mixed but little with her neigh- 
bours, except for such offices of kindness as she 
could render to them ; and most unwillingly asks 
for any aid for her own personal friends. She is 
wonderfully fertile in expedients for the assist- 
ance of others, and unwearied in carrying them 
through. It is quite astonishing how* much she 
accomplishes. I'hough not without a rough kind 
of method, she has little talent for arrangement 
But when arrangements are made for her, and 
she is started upon the right track, she never 
needs further instruction. 

" With all these useful qualities for the every- 
day comfort of common life, she is a very humble 
Christian. She expresses great grief that her heart 
clings so strongly to the world, and says she has 
many faults which are known only to herself. 
She is a great talker ; has many histories to re- 
late, and an opinion to give upon all subjects with- 
in the range of her observation ; but she has no 
fondness for talking either of what she has done, 
or is doing. She is sometimes hasty in her tem- 
per, but always very placable ; and no ill usage 
can check her kindness except for a very short 
time. * How much more has God borne from 
me!' is the constantly recurring thought which 
restrains her resentment, and calls up her sense 
of gratitude and obligation to her heavenly Bene- 
factor. 

" The facts concerning her which I have given 
you, have come under my own observation ; and 
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eyen these are but a part of those which I might 
give. I have known cases of seamen, who have 
been nursed by her through long illness, and 
of whom I ha?e first heard when I have been 
inquiring of her orphans, or of herself, from whom 
they had received some curious little presents 
which had been made to them. These presents 
were acknowledgments of kindness from some 
of these sailors. A sudden and dangerous illness, 
into which she fell two years ago, brought to light 
her charities to many, of whom I had never heard 
till that illness. She, moreover, is most careful 
not to incur a debt. The energy with which she 
has. maintained her sense of duty upon this sub- 
ject is worthy of all praise ; for, had she been 
embarrassed by debt, she could have carried 
through few of hpr plans of benevolence. I have 
several times within the last three years known 
her husband's Sunday clothes, and most of her 
own, to be pawned. But they were soon re- 
deemed, and by the products of their own industry. 
" I am aware that all which I have told you will 
convey but an inadequate conception of Catha- 
rine Lambton ; of her constant exertions and 
sacrifices for the good of others ; of her talent in 
turning every thing to account ; and of making 
the twenty-four hours in each day go further than 
any one whom I know can make them go. All 
I know of her pecuniary resources is, that for 
cleaning some offices she receives two and six- 
pence a week. For superintending the washing 
department of the Provident Society, which re- 
quires great care to prevent waste, she has from 
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three to six shillings a week. She has also eight 
shillings a week for the board of two yoong men ; 
and her husband earns two and sixpence a day. 
She washes also, as I have said, for a nomber of 
sailors. It has been very painful to me to hear 
some of those whom she has assisted say, that she 
is paid for what she does for others. I ha?e even 
heard some of them say, that Mrs. Lambton 
keeps for herself the good things which are sent 
to her care for others. They are much surprised, 
and think it wholly unaccountable, when I have 
told them, that what Catharine has done for them 
has been entirely from^ herself. She knows of 
this injustice which is done to her, and sometimes 
feels it strongly. But no one suffers from it ex- 
cept herself. I know not that it has not increas- 
ed her kindness. It has certainly called forth 
many an expression of her sense of her own in- 
gratitude to Qod ; and of the duty of one freely 
to forgivOi who herself has so much to be for- 
given.*' 
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Chapter IV. 
A REVIEW OF THE DAY. 



It is a too common effect of privation and luiferinif, to cbilT the af^ 
fections, and to contract the heart with nelfishness. We see 
•ad examples of this, even among those who have ben very care* 
fully educated. How highly then should we respect the indi- 
gent, when, instead of heing chilled by adversity, and absorbed 
by the feeling of their own wants, they maintain the simplicity 
and warmth of their affections, and still know liow to Uve for 
others, and in others ! 

Degerando* 

The friend to whom I had given the narrative 
of Catharine Lambton, had proved himself to be 
a good listener. He had not uttered a word 
through the whole of it. But my story having 
terminated abruptly, and a pause having ensued, 
he inquired, " Have you done ?" 

" I have,'* I said, ** except indeed, that I have 
learned since I lefl her, that she has taken twp 
other orphans into her family, in addition to the 
five which she had when I visited her. And 
now may I ask you what you think of her V* 

" Think of her I " said my friend. " Why, I 
think her a being so extraordinary, that I am not 
prepared to talk of her. You seem to have no 
doubt of the truth of this relation." 

** I have no doubt whatever of it," said I, 
"Her image is now very distinct in my mind. 
I told you that I was at her house. I went also 

with her, and my friend Mrs G , to the 

room in which her Infant School is kept. Thiq 
was at noon on Saturday, and the children had 
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been dismissed, and had gone home ; I therefore 
did not see them. But I have great pleasure • 
even in a remembrance of the place. I believe 
that few biographies have been written with a 
closer adherence to facts, than I have maintained 
in this narrative." 

" Well," said my friend, " comparisons are in- 
vidious, and I will not compare Catharine with 
any one. For the present, at least, she stands 
alone in my mind. I am constrained, however, 
to say, that not this evening only, but more than 
once to-day, I have been strongly rebuked by the 
examples you have brought before me, in a re- 
membrance of the precepts, * Thou sh alt love thy 
neighbour as thyself; ' and, ' Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.' 
If I have had a wandering thought through the 
last hour, it has been to the scene in which Jesus, 
when sitting over against the treasury, pointed the 
attention of his disciples to the poor widow, who, 
amidst the throng of abundant givers, cast in her 
' two mites,' — * a farthing,* into the offerings 
for the temple-service. You have aided me to 
understand, as I did not before, the principles of 
that estimate of virtue, and of that judgment of 
character, which our Lord expressed when he 
said, ' This poor widow hath cast more in than all 
they that have cast into the treasury.' I admire 
the virtue of this noble woman, while I am hum- 
bled by the thought how far my own is below it." 

" Like yourself," I said, '* I feel the rebuke of 
the examples which have passed under our obser- 
vation. I feel that others, beside Catharine Lamb- 
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ton, are better Christians, and far more ^exalted 
than I am. But is there not much also in these 
examples to gladden, to excite, and to encourage 
us ? I delight in them peculiarly as expositions 
of human capacity in virtue ; of the capacity of 
every individual, even in the humblest condition, 
for the highest virtue. Look at more than one 
whom we have visited to-day ; or look at Catharine 
Lambton, as a poor, feeble, ignorant woman. 
To a passing stranger, such would either of them 
appear to be. And yet these poor, feeble, igno- 
rant beings, have risen to an approximation and 
an assimilation toQod, to a spirituality, a heavenly- 
mindedness, a qualification, if I may so say, for 
all which we can conceive of heaven, which al- 
most make them living witnesses of the. reality of 
the eternal life to which the Gospel calls us. Let 
us not then, my friend, value ourselves too highly 
for those outward and shadowy distinctions, which 
must all be lefl behind us at the grave, and in the 
remembrance of which we shall have no cause of 
exultation when we shall stand before our final 
Judge. Let us learn to respect the poor, as at 
least equally capable as ourselves of all which can 
make eternity a blessing. The image of Qod is 
in every human being. It is in him whom we see 
covered with rags, and incrusted with dirt; and 
even in him it may not be more marred, more de- 
faced and worn, than in ourselves. Nay, the 
poorest in outward possessions may be the richest 
in the spirit of Christ, and in the elements of the 
immortal life." 

" We start in life," said my friend, " with most 
9 
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erroneous notions upon all these subjects. We 
are educated for certain conditions in society, and 
for all the distinctions attainable in these condi- 
tions. The consequence is, we have little thought 
or care for any out of the circle in which we feel, 
or hope, that we are to move ; and little regard 
for those within that circle, except as we consider 
them either as friendly towards us in our plans, 
or competitors with us for our objects. How yery 
little sensibility is there, even in most professed 
Christians, to the Christian doctrine of human 
relations, to the true character and worth of Chris- 
tian virtue ! I received far more direct instruction 
in my youth, and, as I have no doubt it would have 
been thought, instruction of a higher order, than 
was given to Catharine Lambton. And yet she 
was far better educated than I was. I was edu- 
cated primarily for knowledge, and a rank in life ; 
she, for virtue, piety, and usefulness. I was edu- 
cated primarily for earth and time ; she, for heav- 
en and eternity." 

" And yet," said I, " there is no incompatibility 
between these apparently opposite objects." 

" By no means," said my friend. . " I might not, 
and should not, make as much money in all cases, 
by acting out Christian principles in all my trans- 
actions with the world, as I might make by doing 
to others as I know that others will do to me. 
But suppose that I should not. Suppose that I 
should even make many and great sacrifices for 
the maintenance of a principle, by which I feel 
that I am to be judged before God. Can I be a 
Christian, and yet feel myself in this case to be a 
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loser ? And yet I believe that a thorough-going 
Christian would often gain as well as lose, by his 
fidelity to his principles. Nor can there be a 
doubt, that, if these principles were received and 
acted out by all, the gain to all, in happiness at 
least, would be immense.'* 

" If," said I, repeating his words, ** these prin- 
ciples were received by all, and acted out by all, 
the gain to all would be immense. This is ac- 
knowledged even by infidels. Infidels, however, 
are so far consistent, that they deny the very prac- 
ticability of the great principles of the morality 
of the Gospel. Christians, on the other hand, or 
those called Christians, profess to receive these 
principles as the revealed will of God, and the 
rules of the judgment which awaits them ; and 
yet, by some strange delusion, persuade themselves 
that they are at peace with God and in the way 
to heaven, while they have scarcely more regard 
to these principles in their daily conversation and 
conduct, than if they utterly disbelieved them. 
The truth is, that there is a widely extended skep- 
ticbm, even among the believers of our religion, 
respecting the practicability of its great and dis- 
tinguishing precepts. It is felt, — and men act 
upon the feeling, — that we cannot love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves ; and that we cannot safely, ex- 
cept in special cases, do to others as we would 
that others should do to us. I believe that Chris- 
tians, through this skepticism, have done far more 
to obstruct and to keep down our religion, than 
has ever been done by infidels." 

" Catharine," said my firiend, " is certainly a 
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noble example against this class of skeptics. I 
see not how these precepts could in the nature 
of things have been more faithfully acted out, 
than they were by her. It may indeed be said, 
that she has proved them to be very good rules of 
life for the poof; but that this will not prove them 
to be equally obligatory in their application (o the 
rich." 

" It will be found at last," said I, " that the 
New Testament gives but one rule of life, and of 
judgment, for the rich and for the poor. This 
principle pervades Christianity, and is one of its 
grandest characteristics. Whatever may be the 
inequality of outward conditions, or even of intel- 
lectual endowments among men, all,1n the view 
of the Gospel, are upon a level before the heaven- 
ly Father, as alike his children ; and no one can 
rise nearer to him than another, except through 
greater humility, truth, justice, purity, and love. 
See here the great evidence of the impartial, the 
ever adorable goodness and love of the Father of 
all ! It is very remarkable of our Saviour's teach- 
ing, that he hardly speaks to the rich, or of them, 
but for solemn admonition of the moral dangers 
which are incurred by those who have, or are 
seeking, great possessions. How many on the 
other hand, how touching, how affecting are his 
expressions of sympathy with the poor ! What 
encouragements he addresses to them! What 
promises he holds out to them ! And what a di- 
vine power is given to these encouragements and 
nromises, by the associations in which the Gospel 

'ngs him before us, as himself, — although the 
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Son of God, and the moral representative of God, 
— yet a poor man, who had not where to lay his 
head ! Jesus teaches, as no one before had ever 
taught, that for humility, truth, justice, purity, 
love, and every grace and virtue of the Christian 
character, there is but one law^ one standard. 
He addressed all as alike capable of a relative 
moral completeness, or perfection ; and the great 
object of his religion is to bring all to this moral 
completeness. He would niake the poorest la- 
borer, the poorest dependent upon charity, as 
morally complete a being, as the most culti- 
vated, opulent, and honored of our race. You 
have seen to-day, I think, that even the high- 
est benevolence to which the Gospel calls its 
believers, is within the scope of those in very 
humble conditions. . Or, I might still more broad- 
ly state this principle, and say, you have seen that 
moral good, — virtue in its most comprehensive 
sense, — holiness, — the love which is the end of 
the commandment and the fulfilling of the law, — 
is equally attainable by every human being. And 
this, in the sight of God and of Christ, is as much 
above all outward attainments and possessions, as 
heaven is above the earth. Let us then, in our 
daily walks and intercourse, estimate virtue with- 
out respect of persons, as Jesus estimated it, and 
judge of character as he judged of it. Here is 
the true ground of that respect for our fellow 
beings, of that sympathy with them, and that 
interest in them, with which our religion would 
inspire all its believers. Not only Catharine 
Lambton, and some of those whom we visited 
9* 
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tbis morning, but some even in a far bumbler con- 
dition than they, may stand far higher in the 
eternal kingdom of Gojtthan we shall, — because 
they will more completely than ourselves have 
done the will of the Fath^, and- have accomplish- 
ed the ends of their stewardship. Let us bring 
home this sentiment to our souls, and retain it 
there, and faithfully follow out its excitements to 
fidelity in the use of our talents ; and then, 
through the religious and moral advancement to 
which we may thus be brought, the poor may be- 
come far greater benefactors to us, than we, with 
all our alms-giving, may be to them." 

" It is even so," said my friend. ** I have felt 
to-day, as I could have felt from no abstract argu- 
ment, how poor is that objection to God's provi- 
dence, which is founded in the inequalities of 
outward circumstances among our race. Would 
that I might act, as I never have acted, upon the 
conviction, that moral good is indeed the su- 
preme good ! May God save me from the ' woe ' 
pronounced upon those who are rich, — because 
in their riches they have had their * consolation/ 
and have nothing*to look for beyond it." 

" Let us not forget, howevej," said I, " that it 
is quite possible to be as unjust in our judgments 
of the rich, as of the poor ; for injustice in either 
case is alike the violation of a great Christian 
principle. Our Lord certainly never intended to 
confound those distinctions in the organization 
of society, which are founded in the elementary 
principles of human nature, and in the necessities 
of a continually advancing civilization. On the 
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contrary, it is quite apparent, that if Christian 
principies should be acted out in all the diversity 
of human conditions and employments, the ten- 
dency would b^, in each, to an equally diversified 
' relative moral perfection, and thus to an equali- 
zation of happiness, which no equalization of 
property could produce. The operative is as 
important a being in the sight of God and of 
Christ as is the capitalist ; and he that serveth, as 
he that sitteth at meat. Nay, the servant may, 
at every step of his service, be advancing towards 
a world of ineffable light, while his master shall 
be daily groping his way into still deeper moral 
darkness ; and the beggar may be ascending to 
the bosom of Abraham, while he who refused to 
him the crumbs which fell from his table may be 
wailing in torment. Yet the rich man may daily 
be accumulating riches, and at the same time 
daily be laying up for himself a treasure in 
heaven. The responsibility which our religion 
attaches to riches is indeed a fearful, one. 1 am 
amazed at nothing more, than at the daring with 
which men who call themselves Christians accu- 
mulate or inherit property, for themselves only, 
or for their families, in the very face of all those 
instructions of the Gfospel, which are calling us to 
feel, and to act upon the feeling, that we are but 
stewards of whatever we receive ; and that it will 
soon be our only honor, as stewards, to 4iave been 
faithful to the ends for which oui; property has 
been intrusted to us. Let the rich learn to give 
with the spirit, the simplicity, and the conscien- 
tiousness of men who feel this, apportioning their 
contributions to the just demands of society for 
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its rarions objects of improvement and happiness, 
and I verily believe that many might not give 
essentially more than they now give to one and 
another of these objects, while yet it would be 
written of them in heaven, * They have done what 
ihey should do. Well done, good and faithful 
servants ! * " 

" But here lies the difficulty," said my friend. 
" We are conscientiously to apportion our chari- 
ties to the fair demands of society. In the first 
place, what are these fair demands? And then, 
how much am I, and how much are others, bound 
to give as Christians 1 " 

"It is not for me," said I, "to decide how 
much you, or any other, should in any given case, 
or, upon the whole, bestow in charity. There is 
oflen great delusion in the judgments which we 
form of the property of others, and therefore of 
the means of giving. Many are thought to be 
very rich, who, if they should die honest men, 
would not leave a shilling ; and many are living 
in splendor, who, if they should conscientiously 
pay their just debts, could not possess a tenth, or 
a twentieth of the capital, the whole income of 
which is indispensable for the support of their 
large establishments. These men I consider as 
incomparably poorer, than are any whom we have 
visited to-day ; and infinitely rather would I that 
my future condition should be with that of the beg- 
gar, who mav die of want in the street, than with 
theirs who have fared sumptuously every day 
upon their unjust acquisitions. 

" There are, however, those who are unequivo- 
cally richj^ and of whom God will require that 
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they have done very much for their suffering fel- 
low beings ; and there are those too, who, with* 
out having very great possessions, may be great 
benefactors to many who have nothing. Nay, the 
poor themselves are often among the greatest 
benefactors of the poor. There is often far more 
of self-sacrifice in their charities, than in ours. 
I will not ask, what have you or I done for the 
poor, in comparison with Catharine Lambton. 
But I may ask, what sympathy with suffering 
humanity have you or I felt, and what efforts for 
it have either of us made, in comparison even 
with the self-constituted parents of the twin chil- 
dren to whom I introduced you ? Or, what benev- 
olence of ours may be compared with that of the 
colored nurse, who has given five months of 
unremitted service to a poor dropsical colored 
woman, with whom she had no connexion but 
that of a common nature, and from whom she 
looked for no reward but the gratification of serv- 
ing her ? 

** But, I repeat it, it is not for me to decide 
how much you, or another, can do in the cause 
of charity. Let each one determine the question 
of duty for himself, looking to his own final ac- 
count, and solicitous only to approve himself to 
Him, from whom he received his stewardship, and 
to whom that account must be rendered. You 
and I shall be judged by the rule, * Where much 
has been given, much also will be required.' Let 
us then be faithful in our personal application 
of the great precepts of our Lord and Master 
in regard to our duty to the poor. I do not be- 
lieve that any truly honest and pure mind, which 
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is sincerely desirous to do its duty, and its whole 
duty, upon this subject, will be exposed, to any 
great mistakes upon the question, r* What are the 
fair demands of others upon me ? ' Our great de- 
ficiency in this respect is, not of light to guide us, 
but of the single-mindedness and simplicity which 
will secure our fidelity to the light that God has 
given us. The Gospel is clear enough upon 
every question of duty"^; but worldliness and self- 
ishness sadly blind our minds in the application 
of it." 

" I believe you are right," said my friend. 
" And I am inclined to believe, that one of the 
most effectual means I can employ to keep alive, 
and in action, the sensibilities which have been 
excited in me to-day, will be, to acquaint myself 
in detail, as I have not done, with the condition 
and necessities of our less favored fellow beings. 
It is one thing to read and to speculate about the 
poor in our comfortable parlours, and quite another 
thing to see them in their comfortless habitations. 
I do not indeed doubt that vice produces much of 
their discomfort. But whence comes their vice t 
Have we no accountableness for it ? " 

" That," I said, " is a great question, which I 
should like to discuss with you upon another 
occasion. It would require an entire evening; 
and if you will accompany me in my visits of 
another morning, I will then go over the ground of 
that question with you. We have had only a few 
gleams of great truths to-day. But they have 
come from scenes of real life, and I think you 
will find that they are not delusive. In view of 
the whde subject before us, allow me to say, that 
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it is a great design of Christianity to eall forth in 
every human being that sense of the paramount 
claims of his own spiritual and immortal nature, 
which will make this nature, both in himself and 
others, of greater worth in his estimation, than 
the whole outward universe of matter. And not 
less distinctly does it teach us, that there is no 
condition or employment so humble, that the 
highest conceivable moral attainments, and there- 
fore that the highest happiness, may not be found 
in it. Here is the broad and deep ground on 
which it would establish and build up its great 
precepts, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self; ' and * Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.' It is the 
ground of a common spiritual nature in every 
human being, which is to survive this outward 
universe of matter. It is the ground of a spiritual 
and immortal brotherhood among the childreh of 
an infinite Father; the children of a Father, as 
accessible by the poorest, as by the richest ; by 
the most simple-minded, as by the most learned 
and advanced of the race. Let the feeling of 
this spiritual nature, and of this spiritual and 
immortal' brotherhood, be associated in every 
mind with all the employments and conditions of 
an advancing civilization, and what will be the 
necessary result ? An equalization of property t 
No. But there would be, what is infinitely bct> 
ter, an equalization of happiness, such as the 
world has never seen. Let this feeling prevail, 
and there will be a security of life, of liberty, and 
of prosperity, which no constitutions or laws with- 
out it can effect. This is the only equalization 
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of condition at which Christianity aims; and 
would you not by every means advance it ? " 

** Most joyfully," said my friend ; " and I hope . 
that I shall endeavour, more faithfully than I ever 
yet have endeavoured, to advance it. In a review 
of this day, I feel that, but for my own fault, it 
will be a very profitable one. I could say of more 
than one whom I have visited with you to-day, 
' Let my soul be with her soul for ever ! ' But I 
thank you above all for the knowledge you have 
given me of Catharine Lambton. Pray write the 
narrative you have given me of her, and let others 
have the advantage of her^dmirable example." 

I answered, " I will." And now, reader, I 
have accomplished my promise. I have even 
dene more. I have given you a narrative of a 
day. If I have taken from you an hour which 
you would otherwise have passed more profitably, 
I am sorry for it. If I have quickened in you 
one impulse of generous and Christian feeling, — 
above all, if I have thrown one ray of light upon 
any Christian principle, and in the smallest de- 
gree have strengthened in your mind one desire 
pud purpose of a better discharge of Christian 
duty, I shall be glad and grateful. 



END. 
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